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The 
DENVER MARKET 


during the past few years has enlarged its demand for 
feeder cattle and sheep to include states east of the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, as well as that vast 
territory between Denver and the Missouri River. 


During the coming fall it is anticipated that the Denver 
Market will have the largest demand and highest prices 
they have had for several years. For this reason, direct 
buyers of feeder cattle will be in the country the next 
few months trying to secure these cattle for less money 
than they will be forced to pay for them on the open 
market. There is no other reason for them going to the 
country. 


If you have something to sell, sell it where the buyers 
congregate. There are fifty buyers on the Denver 
Market to the one direct buyer who may eall at your 
ranch. After gambling for one or two years on the price 
you will receive for your live stock, why not gamble 
another week or two and bring them to the market 
where the prices are established? Remember that the 
freight rates through Denver are the same as if your 
stock was sold at home. 
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Selling 
Range Feeders 
Direct 


Western and Southwestern range cattle and lamb 
producers are invited to co-operate with the National 
Producers Feeder Pool in marketing their feeding 
animals direct on orders from Corn Belt feeders. 

Through the thirteen co-operative sales agencies 
comprising the national association, the National Pro- 
ducers Feeder Pool is in direct contact daily with the 
Corn Belt operations, and is logically in a position to 
accept orders and buy the quality and grade of feeding 
animals desired. 

Range stockmen who have sold through the pools 
direct in former years are well pleased with the oppor- 
tunity to get close to their farmer customers farther 
east. Mutually satisfactory business relations are being 
developed, which mean dollars saved for the pool seller 
and buyer. 





The National Live Stock Producers 
Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 


KANSAS CITY SIOUX CITY CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
8ST. LOUIS PITTSBURG FORT WORTH BUFFALO 


(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1108. Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 





1,500 Rambouillet Rams 
1,500 Hampshire Rams 


Also: Suffolks, Corriedales, Lincolns, Cotswolds, Romneys 


The Cream of the 1927 Offerings from Sixty of 


America’s Greatest Breeders 
TO BE SOLD AT THE 


Cwelfth Annual National Ram Sale 


Under Management of the National Wool Growers’ Association 


August 29, 30, 31, 1927 
Union Stock Yards, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Stud Rams Sold Singly and in Pens of Five 
Yearling Range Rams Sold in Pens of Twenty-five Head 


FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS 


National Wool Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Reindeer Meat—A New Source of Food 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Washington, D. C. 


missionary living among the natives in far-away 
Alaska, realized that the people whom he was 
serving would eventually find their food supply of 
wild game greatly reduced because of the activities 
of the white man. He also felt that they needed some 
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active occupation which would not only keep them 
interested, but tend to make them self-supporting as 
a people. Mr. Jackson had been in Siberia at one 
time and conceived the idea of importing from there 
a few head of reindeer, believing these animals 
would prosper in Alaska, climate and forage condi- 


ONE OF MANY USES OF REINDEER 
He is a saddle animal, a draft horse, a milk cow, a beef steer, and a provider of clothing 
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tions being almost identical. It turned out that forage 
conditions in Alaska are vastly better than in either 
Siberia or Norway. 


First Reindeer Imported Thirty-five Years Ago 


Mr. Jackson succeeded in interesting government 
officials in his plans, with the result that a small trial 
shipment was brought to Alaska late in 1892. This 
was followed by others, until by 1902 over 1,200 





REINDEER AS A HARNESS ANIMAL 


reindeer had been imported from Siberia and other 
countries, and distributed among the Alaskan natives 
in small bunches. Along with them came a number 
of Lapps from Norway, who were brought over to 
train the Alaskans in reindeer management. 

From the very first the experiment was a great 
success. The Eskimos took to reindeer as ducks to 
water. They found in them food, clothing, and a new 
and extremely handy means of transportation, the 
animals being easily broken to pull sledges. Never 
before had the Alaskan natives known milk as a food. 
The reindeer could be milked, which gave them a 
new source of food. Also they could be ridden and 
packed like horses. 

The first herds were naturally located in the ex- 
treme northern section of Alaska, along the Bering 
Sea and the shores of the Arctic Ocean, where the 
majority of the natives lived. Here were vast, open 
areas of tundra, carrying coarse sedges, grasses, and 
browse for summer feed, and in the moister portions 
several lichens (Cladonia), which furnish the bulk of 
the winter feed, curing on the ground, as do our 
western gramas and buffalo grasses. 

Like our western elk, the reindeer are able to paw 
down through two or three feet of loose snow to find 
their food; but, as also with the elk, a heavy crust on 
the snow makes it impossible to dig, and, unless 
herded to other ranges where the ground is wind- 
swept and bare, or no crust has formed, they will 
starve for want of food. They graze out the year 
around, and, as long as the ranges are not over- 
stocked, need no artificial feed—which, by the way, 
could not be provided to any great amount in Alaska, 
due to climatic conditions. Most of the Lapps who 
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came over with the original herds have remained, 
and now have good-sized herds of their own. 

Besides the native and Lapp owners, there are a 
number of white men, married to Eskimo women, 
who have accumulated large herds. There is also a 
large herd owned by a private corporation composed 
of white men, their animals being secured from 
various sources. 


The “Bear” Rescue Expedition 


A few years after the reindeer herd was estab- 
lished, it rendered a service to civilization that should 
not be overlooked or forgotten in any history of these 
animals. In the fall of 1897 eight whaling vessels, 
sailing from San Francisco, carrying a total of more 
than 265 men, were caught in the ice near Point 
Barrow, away above the Arctic Circle. Word was 
brought to San Francisco through native channels of 
the plight of these men and the danger of their 
starving during the long winter ahead of them. It 
was so late in the season that little hope was enter- 
tained by those acquainted with arctic conditions that 
a rescue would be possible. Nevertheless, under 
the President’s orders, the famous revenue cutter 
“Bear,” which had just arrived from its summer in 
the arctics, was outfitted at Seattle and sailed for the 
north on November 27, 1897, with orders to do every- 
thing possible to reach and rescue the men. 

- By the time the “Bear” arrived in the north the 
ice had surrounded the vessels to such an extent that 
it was impossible to get anywhere near them by sea. 
She landed three officers at an Indian village on 
Nelson Island, together with all the food which could 
be spared. It was 1,500 miles across ice- and snow- 
fields from Nelson Island to the point nearest the 
ships. The difficulties of hauling food under such 
conditions were tremendous. Not far from Nelson 
Island was a herd of reindeer, numbering 400 or 500 
animals. The three officers conceived the idea of 
driving this band of reindeer for food purposes, 
realizing that they could move the animals on the 
hoof much easier than hauling food by sledges. 

The scheme worked admirably. The rescue party 
started out from Nelson Island in December. With 
native help, they drove the reindeer herd across 
frozen seas, vast ice-fields, and wind-swept tundras, 
reaching the arctic coast, close to where the ice-bound 
ships were lying, the following April. The men were 
practically at the end of their resources when the 
three officers arrived with their provisions “on the 
hoof,”’ which had managed to find a little feed along 
the way in the moss and lichens on which they live. 
Under the guidance of the officers, the entire 265 men 
were brought safely back to civilization, the last of 
the 400 reindeer being eaten as they reached the 
“Bear,” which, after landing the officers, had hastened 
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away to the south to prevent being caught in the ice 
herself, returning the next summer to an agreed 
point. 

History does not record whether the natives who 
furnished the reindeer were recompensed for their 
animals, but it does record the names of the three 
gallant revenue marine officers who conceived and 
carried out this unique rescue. They were Lieutenants 
Jarvis and Berthlof, together with Surgeon Call. 
The “Bear” was retired from active service in the 
fall of 1926, and this rescue stands among the most 
meritorious of her many wonderful services in the 
arctics. 

Herds Increasing Rapidly 


There are now between 400,000 and 500,000 
reindeer in the Alaskan herds, with a heavy annual 
increase, while over 150,000 have been slaughtered 
by the natives for food. As far as providing a food 
supply for the natives is concerned, the scheme has 
been a great success. The question of disposing of 
the surplus, however, is a matter of importance; for, 
like everything else produced in that far-off land, 
these Alaskan natives must look abroad for their 
market. Originally meant only as a food supply for 
the Eskimo, the business has now entered the range 
of commercial meat production. 

When one figures that it is nearly 2,500 miles 
from Fairbanks, Alaska, to Seattle, the nearest port 
in the States, and that the present range of the herds 
is over 500 miles farther to the north and west, one 
can sense the marketing and shipping difficulties 
which face any industry such as meat production. 
The meat is excellent, there is open range for from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 animals, and the feed will cost 
them nothing. The long haul from producer to ulti- 
mate consumer is a matter, however, that must be 
given careful study. 

Reindeer herd like sheep, and the Alaskan natives 
are much like our western Navajo Indians with their 
sheep. They live in small community groups and 
keep their live stock close around them. Herds of 
reindeer average about 2,500 animals. One herd has 
8,000 in it. The natives handle them without regard 
to the forage, consequences of overgrazing, or in- 
jury to the range through trampling out the plant 
life. The government men in charge were, therefore, 
forced to study the matter of overgrazing, just as on 
our western ranges. The industry is only about 
twenty-five years old, and already the ranges have 
been badly injured by heavy, unregulated use. 


Animals Being Moved South 
The reindeer have now increased to a point where 
it has become necessary to look to the future, pro- 
viding the owners with definite individual feeding- 
grounds and stopping further injury to the ranges. 
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If a certain area could be allotted to each native, and 
care taken to see that he handled his reindeer prop- 
erly, the grazing experts felt it would bring about 
a vast change for the better. The special grazing 
men sent up there to look into the matter soon learned 
that lichens, which are the main winter feed, are very 
slow of growth, taking from seven to ten years to 
come back on an eaten-out area. 

After studying the situation carefully, the experts 
decided that the best plan would be to move the 
herds from the region they were occupying to points 
much farther south and east, into the great expanse 
of open country that lies on both sides of the gov- 
ernment-owned and operated railroad which runs 500 
miles due north from Seward, on the Gulf of Alaska, 
to Fairbanks, in the interior. The herds are now 
being moved under government supervision—a vast 
operation in itself—and the men in charge propose 
to locate them on separate ranges, so planned that it 
will be fairly easy to move the animals intended for 
slaughter to the railroad, where the meat can be 
shipped to the States. 

The new ranges were all open public domain, 
however, subject to all our land laws, exactly as are 
the great areas of grazing lands in the western 
states yet owned by the government. Not an acre 
could legally be fenced, or even allotted to any person, 
and others kept from using it. The public domain, as 
far as its grazing use goes, is a veritable No Man’s 
Land, with no federal laws of any kind to control 
its use. 


Congress Authorizes Inclosure of Grazing-Grounds 


In order to meet the situation, Congress was ap- 
pealed to for authority to inclose these Alaskan 





REINDEER FEEDING ON MOSS UNDER SNOW 


grazing-grounds and allot them to owners of live 
stock. This was done during the last days of the late 
session of Congress, and on February 28 the Pres- 
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ident signed Senator Stanfield’s bill, which authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue licenses to ap- 
plicants for grazing privileges on the public domain 
in Alaska, and formulate rules and regulations to 
cover the use of the lands. The fees are to be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Interior, and are “to 
be moderate and with due regard to the general 
economic value of the grazing preferences.” So says 
the bill. 

This is the first and only measure for control of 
the public-domain grazing lands that has ever passed 
through Congress, although at least thirty-five such 
bills have been introduced in the last twenty-five 
years. It was drawn up as a general grazing measure 
to cover Alaska lands only, and was meant primarily 
to meet the needs of the Alaskan reindeer-owners. 
The leases are to run for twenty years, and, under the 
law, the Eskimos and all half-breeds are to be given 
grazing free of all charge. 

It will be interesting to watch the development of 
this new policy in Alaska. The Indians got their 
reindeer free of cost originally, and now they will 
get free grazing lands. Lucky natives! 


Combine Qualities of Sheep, Cattle and Horses 


Reindeer are odd creatures among grazing an- 
imals. According to government reports, they “have 
some of the characteristics of sheep, cattle, and 
horses. They flock together like sheep, but graze more 
like cattle, while in intelligence and activity they 
more nearly resemble the horse.” They are ru- 
minants, but, unlike any other ruminants, that confine 
themselves to plants, reindeer will eat mice, dried fish, 
and ground-nesting birds and their eggs—surely an 
odd diet for a ruminant. Like deer and elk, they shed 
their tremendous antlers every year, both sexes 
having horns. 

In color they run to white and gray, many being 
spotted, and in every herd there are numbers that 
are pure white. The doe carries her fawn about seven 
months, and the majority of the fawns are born in 
April. The fawn crop averages from 50 to 60 per 
cent—about like our western cattle. The animals are 
rounded up, branded, marked, and castrated exactly 
as western range cattle, except that the work is all 
done on foot, the animals “bunching up” at the first 
signs of surrounding or driving them. 

Besides their use in harness for sledge work, the 
larger animals are easily broken for riding and 
packing, carrying loads equal to the average pony 
horse. 

Bears, wolves, lynxes, and eagles take considerable 
toll of the herds, the eagles being very fond of young 
fawns. 

There is some foot-rot among the herds, and some 
trouble from flies and mosquitoes, which make life 
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miserable for humans and animals of all kinds during 
the summer months in the far north. Ox-warbles are 
very common, as are screw-worms. According to the 
government reports, however, parasites, such as tape- 
worms of several kinds, are the worst enemies the 
reindeer have, and cause heavy losses at certain 
times. 


Reindeer meat is extremely tender, juicy, and 
palatable, with a color and texture equal to the best 
of beef, and, when properly handled, has no “gamy” 
flavor whatever. The animals must be shipped with 
the skin left on the carcass; otherwise it loses color 
and shrinks heavily. The average animal will dress 
150 pounds, although a carcass of 300 pounds is often 
secured. Attempts are now being made to cross 
reindeer with the northern caribou, with the hope 
that a heavier animal may be produced. They are 
excellent swimmers and take to the water readily, 
swimming from six to ten miles to reach lands ad- 
jacent to the mainland. 


Competition Offered to Beef in West 


Just how great a competitor with western beef 
and mutton the reindeer industry of Alaska will prove 
to be remains to be seen. The annual output of 
dressed meat will be about a million pounds from 
now on, and it will undoubtedly take the place of a 
certain amount of those meats, and thus have con- 
siderable bearing on the question of supply, especially 
in the Northwest. Just now every town in the North- 
west and as far as the middle-east cities is showing 
reindeer meat in its local markets, at prices that 
compete with beef of local raising. Whatever one 
may say or think about the competition with beef 
and mutton, it is at least another substitute for those 
meats, and well worth considering in that light by 
our cattle- and sheep-raisers, provided transportation 
difficulties can be overcome. 

As this article goes to press comes a report from 
Paris by the Associated Press, to the effect that 
France is experimenting with reindeer, in an effort to 
keep down the rising cost of meat in that country. 
Already one herd has been placed in one of her Alpine 
districts, and shipments are under way for stock- 
ing adjoining mountain areas. My guess, however, is 
that they will prove unsatisfactory as a meat- 
producing animal. Two hundred years of careful 
breeding have produced animals of the type of our 
Shorthorn or Hereford cattle that are meat-producing 
machines which cannot be greatly improved upon by 
any such animal as the reindeer. The early exper- 
imenters in buffalo-cattle hybrids claimed great 
things for their animals in the way of hardiness and 
ability to find their feed in waste places. They failed 
to make good, however, and the reindeer as a staple 
meat-producer will surely go the same route. 
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CATTLE-MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


NE PHASE of the commercial cattle situation is that the 

buyer is holding the short end of the stick. Country 
trade is of limited volume, not because cattle are not needed, 
but for the reason that owners are not disposed to part with 
their property unless they get a long price. When the pro- 
spective buyer is asked around $100 for aged cattle, three’s 
and four’s, he naturally wonders what the world is coming to; 
and yet that is the price at which several droves of good 
Wyoming whitefaces are held. “Cull” Wright, the bonanza 
Scottsbluff feeder, set the pace when he paid Tom Thane, of 
Buffalo, Wyoming, $95 per head for a drove of 700 big cattle 
to go into the feed-lot instanter. Others with similar cattle 
refused to accept the same figure, which makes it a $100 
market, with nothing doing. Ed Dana demonstrated that 
cattle are worth money—in his opinion, at least—when he 
paid Frank Heinrich $50 per head for 7,000 yearlings, taking 
the two’s in the herd at $65. At the depression period similar 
yearlings would have been well sold at $35, and $42.50 would 
have taken the older cattle. 

Now that they have a home market, western cattlemen 
are paying more attention to the market. “Selling cattle at 
home may be economic,” said a Wyoming man, “but when 
these birds come out from Nebraska and Iowa to bid on cattle 
in the pasture, and show anxiety to close deals without talking 
things over, it is a sure sign they need cattle.” One Wyoming 
man was offered $85 for a drove of old cattle in May, priced 
them at $90 to the bidder, an Iowa man, and, when the Thane 
cattle moved, said he would take the same price—$95. A neigh- 
bor promptly offered to take them, whereupon he backed down; 
which indicates the psychology of the trade at the moment. 
“If feeders do not come across and pay me my price in the 
pasture, I’ll ship, and let the commission man find out what 
they are worth,” remarked one grower. Obviously $90 to $95 
are big prices for aged steers that could have been bought at 
$70 or less a year ago. 

The outcome of the thing depends entirely on how the 
fat-cattle market acts during the next one hundred days. 
Present prices for finished steers are calculated to stimulate 
feeding of that kind, if they are to be had; but holders are 
alive to the fact that a bunch of three- and four-year-old 
cattle is difficult to locate, and when a prospective buyer does 
so they are not disposed to trade “easy” with him. Present 
indications are that this furore over heavy cattle will clean 
up the last aged steer on western pastures. Mill feeders in 
the South, opulent with profits recently bagged, are scouring 
the country for mature cattle, and Tarrant County, Texas, 
feeders are also on a still hunt, having purchased most of the 
aged cattle in the Panhandle, including the entire 6666 hold- 
ing. Indicative of how effectively Tarrant County feeders re- 
couped losses of the previous season this year is the fact that 
one consignment of the C. B. Team cattle from Aledo grossed 
within a few dollars of $40,000 at Chicago midway in July. 
No wonder big bullocks are popular with feeders, and will 
be until they get another metaphorical black eye. 

The present cattle market, especially when contrasted 
with the demoralized condition of the same institution all 
through 1926, is calculated to arouse suspicion of permanency, 
or possibly legitimacy. In some respects precedents are lacking. 
Those accustomed to top-price judgments will recall the fact 
that late in 1925 heavy cattle crossed the $16 line, generating 
confidence in repetition of that performance. Others jump to 
the erroneous conclusion that heavy beef is regaining popular- 
ity among consumers. Still others are disposed to criticize the 
inability of light cattle to sell above heavies, as was the case 
last year. All these conclusions ignore the facts, which are 
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that demand for heavy beef is diminishing rather than in- 
creasing; that heavy cattle are entitled to a premium over 
yearlings when cost of production is reckoned with; and that 
light cattle are selling at such a slight discount under heavies 
as to warrant prediction that they will go to a parity. 


In several respects it is a phenomenal market. Not a single 
protest has come from consumers, who in former years re- 
sorted to beef-boycott tactics when cattle values advanced 
sharply at substantially lower levels. Each week beef pro- 
duction has gone into distributive channels without even a 
symptom of accumulation, and each week killers have been 
back in the market for more cattle. In the face of a slumpy 
hog market, this has puzzled even veterans in the trade. The 
explanation is simple. At no time has there been an accumula- 
tion of beef, whereas by July 1 over 950,000,000 pounds of 
hog product, including lard and meats, had piled up on the 
shelves awaiting an outlet. One market was always on a 
supply-and-demand, or hand-to-mouth, basis; the other was 
saturated, reversing last year’s relative positions. 


We are prone to hark back to war prices; and yet certain 
types of cattle are even now on a war basis. This refers to 
900- to 1,050-pound bullocks, which, owing to antiquated army 
and navy meat specifications, were penalized during the war, 
but which are adapted to popular beef requirements at present. 
The surprising demand for all types of cheap cattle—low-grade 
steers, butcher heifers, bologna bulls, and canning and cutting 
cows—attests the fact that the beef market demands variety. 
Never before, when heavy cattle were at the present price 
altitude, has the flotsam and jetsam of the market been so 
readily absorbed. 

Current events, however, constitute an open secret. Con- 
cern exists as to what the market has in store. Is this merely 
a temporary situation, created by feed or other abnormal 
conditions, or has the beef-producer entered on a new period? 
The cycle theorists are proclaiming a seven-year period of 
prosperity for the industry—an illogical assumption, as it 
would be possible to brush the bloom away overnight, and 
plunge both breeders and finishers into a condition bordering 
on desperation, by a single stroke of an official pen. 


Tariff champions insist that the 114-cent-per-pound duty 
on stock cattle and 2 cents on fat cattle is responsible, ignoring 
the fact that the Fordney tariff was in effect throughout most 
of the recent period of depression. The truth is that this 
tariff is no longer prohibitive in the case of either Canadian 
or Mexican cattle, although, fortunately, the surplus of these 
countries is too small to affect United States prices. The only 
menace at this moment to the domestic cattle industry is the 
huge Argentine surplus, denied access to this market only by 
a stringent sanitary regulation excluding fresh beef from 
all countries infested with foot-and-mouth disease and rinder- 
pest. This includes Argentina, which even now is threatening 
a commodity boycott against this country unless its beef is 
admitted. Just as certain as a cargo of Argentine beef is 
unloaded at New York, not only will the value of every animal 
of the bovine species on this North American continent be 
seriously depreciated, but the country will be menaced by the 
probability of another outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 

Assuming that the restriction is not modified, there is an 
excellent prospect for continuance of satisfactory cattle-market 
conditions. This is no time to ballyhoo concerning a beef short- 
age, as such publicity is calculated to create an impression in 
the consumer mind that beef is a luxury, curtailing consump- 
tion and kicking back on the producer. Emission of that nature 
from official circles in Washington recently was ill-advised. 
Even if a cattle shortage impends, which is doubtful, no gov- 
ernment influence or publicity can change the natural course 
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of events, but it may inaugurate a newspaper and magazine 
furore that would result in incalculable injury. The fact is 
that nobody is going hungry for beef; current supply is fully 
equal to the nation’s needs, and producers are getting only a 
reasonable price for their cattle. Admitting that reserve cattle 
stocks in the storehouse west of the Missouri River are more 
or less depleted, the breeding country will soon get back into 
the cattle business, if furnished an adequate price incentive 
by the simple but effective process of holding back a few crops 
of heifer calves, instead of sending them to feed-lots in the 
fall, which has become accepted and, up to the present time, 
economic practice. The recent advance in breeding-cow values 
all over the West has made salvage of heifer calves possible, 
if not imperative; the alternative being going out of the cow 
business. Last season many Texas breeders held back 25 per 
cent of their heifer calves; some will retain this year’s entire 
crop, except the cut-backs. It may be contended that the open 
range of other days has gone; consequently breeding opera- 
tions must of necessity be curtailed. This is fallacious, because 
all over the trans-Missouri region are large areas of pastoral 
land, not adapted to agriculture, on which commercial cattle- 
growing will have a permanent future. Secure behind fences 
on protected pastures with winter feed, calf crops will be 90 
per cent or more, instead of 50 per cent or less under open 
range conditions. Under early-maturity methods, cattle will 
go to the butcher at half the former age, and, with improve- 
ment in quality, will make practically as much beef. The only 
problem is keeping this market intact for the domestic pro- 
ducer, and that will be emphatically the keynote of the situa- 
tion in the industry from now on. Any yap or group of yaps 
opening their mouths to proclaim beef shortage should be 
promptly gagged. This disposes of the future of the industry 
from long range. No cycle theory or other absurdity is ap- 
plicable. Keep foreign beef out, maintain prices, and human 
energy will do the rest. Just as certain as production follows 
price, our cattle herds will respond to the stimulation of 
remunerative markets. 

Just how long rehabilitation of the industry will require 
is anybody’s guess. Assuming that beef consumption will con- 
tinue of present volume, maintaining current prices the next 
five years will insure substantial expansion. The cattleman 
is an inveterate optimist; otherwise beef, except for the kind 
that is supplied by rejected dairy cows, would have disappeared 
from the national diet long since. The extent to which our 
breeding herds have been depleted since 1921 must be left to 
speculation; statistics on the subject are more interesting than 
accurate. During the past three months I have penetrated 
every nook and cranny of the western breeding and maturing 
ground, and found conditions similar everywhere. Aged steers 
never have been so scarce; two-year-olds are none too plentiful; 
but yearlings are available in considerable numbers, and the 
new crop of calves is of normal size, based on those of the 
past two years. A condition has, however, developed recently 
wherein there is incentive to carry not only heifer but steer 
calves into the yearling stage, as the whole country is long on 
grass. The steer man with an empty pasture is in a bad fix 
everywhere. Acquiring a ranch is not difficult; stocking it is 
a different task. Many cowmen assert that selling calves is a 
short route to getting out of the cattle business, especially 
heifer calves, as breeding herds are getting into an over-age 
condition, necessitating drastic culling. A cow over eight years 
is not a sure breeder, besides being a risk. Cow values have 
doubled recently, and it is hard to buy them at the new price, 
so that pasturemen are getting into a mood to grow their own 
for replenishment purposes. During the 1920 to 1925 period 
young cows by the hundred thousand were sent to the butcher 
that should be suckling a calf at present. That necessity 
is responsible for present conditions in the West. 


Feeders everywhere are facing a new set of problems. 
One is reducing cost of putting on gains; another is replenish- 
ing feed-lots. Such substantial margins as were made possible 
by stock-cattle prices last fall cannot be repeated. Despite a 
backward corn crop, it looks as though the western breeder 
were in possession of the big end of the stick, and that the 
strategic position of the feeder is weak. What kind of cattle 
to buy, when to buy, and how to handle them are subjects 
causing feeders serious concern at present. Advocate quality 
as we may, the fact is indisputable that, during the winter 
period at least, common and nondescript cattle may be put 
through the feed-lot to advantage. The fat-cattle market re- 
quires variety, and it is up to beef-makers to furnish it. This 
problem is individual rather than general. In the economy of 
the industry during the next few years, there will be a place 
in the feed-lot for anything wearing a hide. Not that in- 
stallation of cold-blooded, mongrel, and otherwise common 
cattle is to be advocated, but money has been made recently 
feeding Holstein calves into the yearling stage—a condition 
that will continue unless they cost too much. There is danger 
that feeders will lay in common cattle at prices prohibitive 
of profit in the finality of the transaction. It will be possible 
to clean up the available supply of common steers in this 
emergency, which would be good riddance, provided produc- 
tion of that kind would thereupon cease. But if people insist 
on growing them, no legal restraint is possible. We talk of 
cattle improvement, but the men who grow bovine trash persist 
in that policy; and, like the poor of Scripture, they will 
probably always be with us. Such cattle never made the 
breeder a dollar, but the feeder can handle them profitably, 
and shortage of stock cattle during the next few years will 
force him to do so. 

A logical short-range horoscope of the market may be 
thus epitomized: 

Last year’s conditions have been reversed. Instead of 
overstaying, feeders have gone to market early, whittling 
down the available supply of beef. Meanwhile cattle replace- 
ment in feed-lots and pastures has been on a much smaller 
scale than last year, putting the man with cattle in the 
preparation stage in a strong strategic position. 

Present prices are so high that further appreciation in a 
general sense is doubtful. A $15 to $16 market on a handful 
of finished steers is not improbable, but, to get such prices, 
they must necessarily be few. Consumers will not take a 
large volume of any grade of beef at high prices. 

The best grades of finished cattle are apparently in 
secure position. Whenever intermediate and common grades 
get out of line, as they have been recently, readjustment sooner 
or later is certain. Killers are always jockeying for position 
in the market. They will buy medium cattle to arrest an 
abnormal rise on the good kind. Always they are fighting tops. 

- While heavy feeders are scarce and hard to buy, produc- 
tion always follows price, and there is danger of a surplus 
of plain and counterfeit heavy fat steers, which will be 
heavily penalized in that event. What happened late in 1925 
when, in response to a $15 to $16 market, feeders made an 
overplay with plain heavy cattle, may be repeated. The trade 
needs but little heavy beef, and the plain big steer is a haz- 
ardous finishing proposition. 

A little weight, combined with quality, will command a 
premium right along. Last year the pony yearling had an 
inning; new feed conditions will give the heavier animal an 
advantage this season. 

Present prices for common cattle will run a fine-toothed 
comb through the brush everywhere, the probability being that 
from August on the market will be well filled with cheap beef, 
insuring a much wider spread than at present. There will be 
compensation for this in short beef-gathering in the Northwest. 
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Feeders will enter the market late, owing to doubt con- 
cerning the outcome of the growing corn crop. If .corn 
matures, there will be a disposition to hold, and eventually to 
send it to the elevator; otherwise, with a lot of soft feed to 
salvage, a September and October buying rush in the stock- 
cattle alleys is certain. In any event, stock-cattle values will 
be high, as feed is abundant all over the western pasture 
area, the cattle-grower has credit, and he is in a position to 
winter his young cattle with practical assurance of good 
prices next year. Meanwhile he is getting cheap growth. 

Feeding calves will cost baby-beef makers more money, as 
the tops of the western heifer-calf crop will be held back to 
develop into breeding cows, 

It does not necessarily follow that cattle-feeding will be 
unprofitable, although the individual operator faces necessity 
for careful buying and the practice of economy in the feed-lot. 
More attention must be paid by the rank and file of beef- 
makers to the lessons taught by experimental feeding at the 
state agricultural colleges. Twenty-five years ago L. H. 
Herrick, of Bloomington, Illinois, heralded elimination of the 
corn-hauler from the sphere of cattle-feeding. A stage has 
been reached where intelligence must be injected into the 
operation. Many of the handicaps under which beef-making 
has labored are directly traceable to production. The grain- 
shovel and the hay-fork are still useful, but more use must be 
made of the lead-pencil, and the feeder must do more work 
from his ears up. 

Higher feed and stock-cattle cost will largely eliminate 
the in-and-outer from the game, if that term is permissible. 
This will give the regular feeder, practicing up-to-date 
methods, his opportunity. We have a beef-eating population 
exceeding 100,000,000, and, with the market relieved of satura- 
tion, it should be possible for both branches of the cattle 
business—breeding and feeding—to be maintained on a reason- 
ably profitable basis. Anyone hugging the illusion that it is, 
or ever will be, an avenue to wealth is riding for a fall. Other 
foods are available in volume, at lower prices than beef at 
present; consequently beef may get out of line, whereupon 
consumption will be restricted. 

The keynote of the cattle situation is preservation of the 
domestic market for the domestic producer. 


INSTITUTE OF CO-OPERATION DISCUSSES 
METHODS OF SELLING LIVE STOCK 


EPRESENTATIVES of co-operative live-stock commission 

associations met during “Live-Stock Men’s Week” at the 
third summer conference of the American Institute of Co- 
operation in Chicago last month and discussed the problems 
confronting those who operate on the co-operative basis, 

C. F. Emmert, manager of the Farmers’ Union Live Stock 
Commission at St. Joseph, Missouri, told how a quarter of a 
million dollars had been saved to the patrons of that concern 
since its organization nine years ago. All employees were on 
a salary basis, and the profits were distributed among 
individual shippers at the end of the year. 

D. L. Swanson, manager of the Chicago Producers’ Com- 
mission Association, mentioned, as one of the difficulties 
encountered by co-operative agencies, the fact that they had 
to have a permanent organization capable of taking care of 
peak runs, whereas the average day’s business might fall far 
below that point. A comparison between co-operative and 
old-line firms handling the same volume of business showed 
that the former had to do twice as much work in the yards 
and more than twice as much work in the offices. 

The need for a national service organization in the de- 
velopment of a co-operative marketing program was stressed 


by C. G. Randall, of the Department of Agriculture. Such 
an organization would serve to co-ordinate and strengthen 
the movement, and would eliminate the elements of competition 
among the various groups. 

A statistical survey of the gradual shifting in location of 
pork-packing centers was presented by C. A. Burmeister, 
marketing specialist of the Department of Agriculture. 
Chicago’s supremacy was threatened, he said, by the westward 
extension of corn production, the packing industry moving to 
the localities where its raw material was most readily available. 

Professor Paul L. Miller, of Iowa State College, discussed 
the opportunities for direct trading with packers which had 
been developed recently. The few instances where farmers 
had established adequate facilities for such trading were 
shining examples of efficient marketing. Established public 
markets would, however, remain as most important outlets in 
many localities. 

B. B. Derrick, economist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, spoke of the strenuous competition for Iowa hogs on 
the part of buyers for reload stations, packer buyers, and 
commission men at terminal markets. The shipper was. bid 
just enough to keep the hogs coming to the station, which 
usually meant from 10 to 15 cents above what he would have 
received on the market. Packers generally were emphatic in 
declaring that they secured hogs of a better quality through 
direct buying. 

The matter of the Mistletoe yards at Kansas City was 
brought up by Joseph G. Knapp, of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C. These yards, it had been contended, 
enabled Armour at times to stay off the public market, with 
the result that prices at Kansas City were depressed in com- 
parison with Chicago and St. Louis. It had also been asserted 
that the savings in yardage and commissions were deceptive, 
since the operation of these yards tended to lower the whole 
price-level. Investigations, however, had failed to disclose a 
characteristically depressed price condition at Kansas City. 

Carl Smith, manager of the Live Stock Shipping Associa- 
tion of Washington, Indiana, believed that, rightly handled, 
the direct-marketing method was sound. We were entering 
upon a new era of selling live stock, and, if this plan failed, 
soon another would take its place. 

How the cattlemen of California, through the organization 
of their co-operative marketing association, had in two years’ 
time not only restored confidence in the cattle industry of the 
Pacific coast, but built up a business now amounting to 
$1,000,000 a month, was related by Roy M. Hagen, assistant 
managing director of the California’ Cattlemen’s Association. 
As a result of the successful operation of this plan, the 
spread between eastern and Pacific coast prices had been 
largely eliminated, which meant a return to producers of $10 
to $15 more a head. 

From the standpoint of the producer, the most objection- 
able feature of. direct selling, in the opinion of J. H, Mont- 
gomery, manager of the Central Co-operative Association of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, was perhaps the fact that he, the pro- 
ducer, was attempting to compete individually with the best- 
organized group of buyers in existence. The only way in 
which he could hope to deal successfully with this group was 
through organized selling, and such selling could not be 
accomplished under any system of direct marketing in vogue 
today. 

Knute Espe, secretary of the Iowa Co-operative Live 
Stock Shippers, said that direct selling of hogs promised to 
offer Iowa hog-raisers the means of reaching the goal of all 
hog-raisers—the highest net dollar. Local Iowa markets over 
a number of years had yielded a higher net price than the 
Chicago market. There was no argument in his state as to 
whether it was advisable to sell a large proportion of hogs 
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direct. The only question was how to go about it in a 
co-operative way. 

Six arguments in favor of direct buying were enumerated 
by C. A. Stewart, of Chicago, executive secretary of the 
National Live Stock Producers, which were balanced against 
five disadvantages inherent in the method. This problem, as 
well as many others, could be solved through organization of 
both producers and feeders. 

E. N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, 
defended direct buying as the first step on the part of the 
packers in straightening out the tangle of troubles that had 
developed at terminal markets. Regardless of its keenness 
and sensitiveness, the competitive system could never over- 
come its risks and uncertainties until a greater measure of 
co-operation was obtained. Co-operative organizations at 
present existing provided a foundation for efforts of this sort. 
If their success continued, we might live to see the day when 
orderly marketing would be preceded by orderly production. 

C. B. Denman, Farmington, Missouri, president of the 
National Live Stock Producers’ Association, contrasted the old 
system of selling live stock, where the product was handled 
for selfish gain, at ever-increasing costs, and where the pro- 
ducer and shipper had no voice, with the new way, where the 
producer was given representation in the market place, was 
supplied with all available information about the market and 
its demands, and could dispose of his stock at ever-diminishing 
charges. 

‘Never before in the history of farming in the United 
States was there a time when live stock was produced so 
intelligently, from a cost-of-production point of view, as at 
present, according to Herbert W. Mumford, dean of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Illinois. Strange as it 
might seem, the value of scientific study of the marketing of 
farm products, from the standpoint of the welfare of the 
farmer, had been but slowly recognized, 

Adjustment of meat distribution, so that the prices which 
the consumer paid might more readily reflect changes in prices 
of meat “on the hoof,” was advocated by James E. Poole, 
market editor of THE Propucer. As it now was, live-stock 
prices might drop sharply, without the consumer deriving the 
least benefit for a considerable period, as, for instance, last 
fall, when choice steers sold far below cost of production, 
and again at the present moment, when hogs were experien- 
cing a ruinous break, but when consumers were charged the 
same old prices. The obvious remedy for this situation was 
to shorten the distance between packers’ coolers and the great 
army of consumers. This was likely to be the next develop- 
ment in the meat industry. 


WYOMING WOOL-GROWERS’ CONVENTION 


HE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of 

the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association at Lander on 
July 20-22, 1927, was one of the best ever held by that organ- 
ization. From 250 to 300 people were in attendance at prac- 
tically all the sessions. Among the speakers were E. N. Went- 
worth, director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago; 
R. C, Pollock, manager of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Chicago; James E. Poole, market editor of THE PrRo- 
DUCER, Chicago; Paul Redington, chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C.; Dean Hill, of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wyoming; P. H, Shallenberger, Lost Cabin, 
Wyoming; and Dr. A. F. Vass, agronomist at the University 
of Wyoming. 

Senator John B, Kendrick spoke on public-land matters 
and the tariff. Commissioner William Spry, of the General 
Land Office, and Congressman Charles E. Winter, of Wyoming, 
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also dealt with the public-land question. 
Kendrick’s speech, ex-Governor Brooks, of Wyoming, asked 
that a standing vote be taken on the question of federal con- 


Following Senator 


trol of the public domain. One man was in favor, while all 
the rest of the audience were opposed. The sentiment in 
Wyoming thus has apparently not changed, 

Most of the discussion from the floor of the convention 
centered around the public-land problem, and the question of 
whether or not the method used by the Biological Survey or 
the summer bounty was more effective in the destruction of 
predatory animals. The proponents of the bounty system were 
in the majority. 

The resolutions follow: 


Insisting on maintenance of present tariff on wool; 

Requesting immediate establishment of necessary live-stock 
trails; 

Indorsing French-Capper “Truth-in-Fabric” Bill, and urg- 
ing neighboring states to pass laws similar to Wyoming’s 
“Truth-in-Fabric” Act; 

Opposing creation of new national parks, or any enlarge- 
ment of existing national parks, national forests, or game 
preserves ; 

Condemning methods of federal bureaus in bringing 
actions in court which establish precedents for further en- 
croachments upon state’s ownership of natural resources; 

Commending action of state legislature in asking Congress 
that portions of Teton National Forest be opened for sheep- 
grazing; 

Calling upon association officers to take determined action 
to abolish game preserves within state where restrictions are 
placed on live stock; 

Recommending support of National Wool Exchange; 

Asking that fair and equitable valuation be placed on 
agricultural and grazing lands for assessment purposes; 

Advocating enforcement of laws regarding collection of 
inspection fees on all sheep brought into state; ; 

Requesting that system of government stamping of certain 
grades of beef be extended to lamb and mutton; oa 

Urging that steps be taken to remove restrictions on 
killing of predatory animals on national forests. 


Kleber H. Hadsell, of Rawlins, was re-elected president; 


Thomas Cooper, of Casper, vice-president; and J. B, Wilson, 
of McKinley, secretary-treasurer. 


WYOMING WOOL-GROWERS STRONG FOR 
STATES’ RIGHTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ESTERN AMERICA is still wrestling with its peren- 
nial and persistent land problem, which refuses to down. 
Crossing the Missouri, the din of the McNary-Haugenites 
and the intimately related Lowden presidential boom dies 
away, while the clamor of the group of states wherein the 
residue of the public domain still occupies an expansive area 
on the map becomes audible and insistent. Its climax is 
reached in Montana and Wyoming—especially the latter— 
where the popular demand for recognition of states’ rights 
has incidentally aroused resentment of everything suggestive 
of federal bureaucracy, from the Chief Forester down to a 
day laborer in a fish hatchery. It threatens ostracism of 
everyone even remotely connected with a federal pay-roll. 
The big noise of the season occurred at the annual meet- 
ing of the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association at Lander in 
July. Ostensibly a peaceful gathering of sheepmen to discuss 
trade problems, it developed into an anti-Washington enuncia- 
tion with respect to former Senator Bob Stanfield’s leasing 
scheme, which has the reputation of being an administration 
measure. Ex-Governor Spry, of Utah, now commissioner of 
the General Land Office, was on the ground to champion the 
Stanfield project, which he did in an adroit, plausible manner; 
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but if he had the slightest idea that Wyoming live-stook 
growers were in sympathy with him, he was disillusioned 
when ex-Governor Brooks, of Wyoming, at the conclusion of 
his talk asked those in favor to rise. A single individual 
responded; but when the negatives were called for the entire 
male portion of the audience stood up, many of the women 
rising by way of emphasis. 

Mr. Spry left Lander on the noon train, before the storm 
broke. Afternoon oratory was riotous with denunciation of 
the administrative program. Previously Senator Kendrick 
had stated his position, declaring that, in deference to over- 
whelming Wyoming opinion, he had removed the state from 
the scope of the leasing bill. He added: “When it comes to 
making radical changes in our land laws, I am in the same 
position as President Coolidge who, when asked by Mrs. Cool- 
idge, on his return from church, what the minister preached 
about, replied: ‘Sin.’ ‘What did he say about it?’ she inquired. 
‘Well, he was against it,’ answered Mr. Coolidge.” He con- 
tended that it would be possible to get farther with the settle- 
ment of Wyoming under the present homestead law than under 
any other plan, and that popular sentiment was against let- 
ting large tracts of land pass into private hands. He in- 
stanced Texas as a convincing demonstration of the practi- 
cability of making four- and six-section homesteads, by which 
agriculture had been permanently established with the cre- 
ation of wells and water-tanks. Only by getting the land 
into private ownership, he contended, would it be possible to 
put it on a taxation basis, essential to adequate support of 
the state government, while a leasing system, such as the 
Stanfield measure intended, would block settlement. “We 
have not reached the limit of settlement under the homestead 
act, but I am opposed to turning public lands over to the 
state,” he said, adding that the present distribution of roy- 
alties was unfair, and that royalties collected in Wyoming 
should accrue to the state. Congress, however, insists that 
the reclamation fund belongs to all the states. 


Heavy artillery boomed when Congressman Charles E. 
Winter—Wyoming’s sole representative in the House—went 
into action. He threw a scare by predicting efforts to put 
wool on the free list, or materially to reduce the tariff, basing 
the prediction on sinister effort by the Institute of Economics 
to make free wool the permanent policy of the government. 
He then proceeded to lambast the policy of the Interior De- 
partment with respect to the public domain, proposing a 
western conference to guide Congress in the matter. He as- 
serted that existing conditions were intolerable, insuring a 
perennial conflict. Excluding North and South Dakota, eleven 
western states contained 97 per cent of the remaining public 
domain. It was his contention that the western states should 
be put on a basis of equality with the original states, as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. Denouncing “bureau landlordism” 
from Washington, he asserted that it was not the business of 
government to interfere in state matters, contradicting Gov- 
ernor Spry’s statement that the residue of the public domain 
was of little value. There were 20,000,000 acres in Wyoming 
alone, he said—practically one-third of the area of the state— 
adding: “Why lock it up forever?” He continued: 


“Why was Wyoming taken out of the bill? Because of 
local opposition. Washington has tried three or four times to 
impose a national grazing policy on the West, without suc- 
cess; but the danger still exists. Governor Spry assures us 
that leasing charges will be small; Gifford Pinchot said the 
same thing about the forest reserves twenty years ago; yet 
these charges have increased until now they are three times 
the cost of administration.” 


Denouncing what he termed the “system,” he said it was 
always encroaching, always seeking more power. The more 
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it feeds, the stronger its appetite becomes. Under the pro- 
posed condition, Wyoming would never become a sovereign 
state, with 62 per cent of its entire area under bureau land- 
lordism. He demanded cession to the states of all public lands, 
putting the government out of the land business, and thus 
ending a hundred-year trust. 

Percy Shallenberger climaxed the event in an address 
having for its keynote the slogan: “Let us alone.” He added: 


“As long as 50 per cent of our area is under federal con- 
trol, they will not let us alone. We do not need guardians. 
The government is in the position of a guardian who has had 
a good thing in managing an estate, and is naturally desirous 
of continuing it. We should have the same right to control 
our natural resources as Pennsylvania or Wisconsin. The West 
can never have the same ideals as the East, where the entire 
population has been lambed in sheds. The western people are 
nonconformists, and the West owes much to nonconfermity.” 


Ridiculing Boston as the home of the codfish, the bean, 
and non-taxable securities, he asserted that the West could 
not develop with 60 per cent of its vital strength withdrawn 
from its circulation, picturing it as manacled by the federal 
policy of conservation. 


“We are as much entitled to the profits on our oil and 
coal as was Pennsylvania, and are as competent to care for 
our scenic property as is New York. If allowed to use its own 
resources, Wyoming would be one of the richest states in the 
Union. They appropriate our dollars, return us quarters, and 
talk of generosity. We demand our constitutional inheritance, 
and should form a league of Rocky Mountain states to enforce 
that demand. The sheep and other industries are shackled by 
government interference and eastern domination. The sheep 
industry has been defamed by the federal government, which 
has pictured it as an agency of ruthless devastation. Not one 
kind, sympathetic, or just word respecting it can be found in 
federal government pronouncements in thirty years. The 
Indian, the settler, and the tourist have been petted; always 
Washington has had a kick for the sheepman. The passing 
of the picturesque cowboy is made a subject of lamentation, 
but should the sheepman pass into oblivion, there would not be 
a moist eye in Washington. In other countries the sheepman 
is honored. England maintains flocks of sheep in its parks. 
In France the Rambouillet is honored. European artists revel 
in sheep, but our government insists that it is an emblem of 
destruction. The sheepman is the only person in the world 
who pays other people to abuse him. Possibly he alone can 
afford and enjoy such treatment. Federal authority has pic- 
tured sheep as bands of locusts, leaving nothing but desolation.” 


In brief, the popular Wyoming demand is that the natural 
resources of the state be handed over to its government by the 
federal government. This was opposed by Senator Kendrick, 
on the ground that state governments are unstable, and that 
handling natural resources is a technical matter. An east- 
erner, “listening in” on the discussion at Lander, remarked: 
“Possibly Wyoming and other western states could handle 
their resources intelligently, economically, and to the best ad- 
vantage of their people; but, to do so, the caliber of ‘their 
state officials, legislative and executive, would necessarily have 
to be much higher than in Illinois or Wisconsin, for example.” 
When he said that he said a mouthful. Congress is dominated 
by doubtful politics. The average state legislature responds 
to an even more reprehensible type. 


COLORADO STOCK-GROWERS IN SUMMER 
SESSION 


HE MIDSUMMER MEETING of the Colorado Stock 

Growers’ Association this year was held at Meeker, on 
July 2. Fair weather and good roads had brought together 
a large and representative crowd, and the program, including 
a barbecue and a ball, was such as to keep the interest at a 
high point. 
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Among the speakers was Congressman E, T. Taylor, who 
warned his hearers that the chances for getting any bill for 
the regulation of grazing on the public domain through 
Congress were slim so long as the people of the West could 
not agree as to what they wanted. He dealt with the con- 
troversy concerning the allocation of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River, and said that coming legislation on control of the 
Mississippi would undoubtedly be accompanied by proposals 
for the prevention of floods in the Imperial Valley. 

Former Lieutenant-Governor R. F. Rockwell, of Paonia, 
reviewed the live-stock situation from the standpoint of the 
local grower, advocating a marketing system that would 
provide for the surplus, as is done in other industries, and 
reduce the toll taken by the middleman. The future of the 
cattle industry looked bright, thought Mr. Rockwell, who in- 
cluded bigger calf crops, the raising of baby beef, and a 
change to pasture grazing and better feeding methods among 
the improvements to which attention should be given. 

Others who addressed the convention were: James 
Christensen, district supervisor under the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act, Denver; John E, Wix, mayor of Meeker; Ezra K. 
Baer; Dr. C. G. Lamb, state veterinarian; Thomas Iles, of 
Axial; J. W. Goss, of Avondale; J. R. Clarke, of Meeker; 
L, D. Prescott and Clyde Stevens, of Denver; Chet Blake, of 
Kansas City; and Fred Light, of Aspen. The latter, por- 
traying the menace to old-time settlers from floating users 
of the range who usurped the grass on the domain, precipitated 
a lively debate on that controversial subject. 

Subjoined are the resolutions passed: 


Urging members to give full co-operation to Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its investigation of live-stock 
freight rates; 

Commending railroads for furnishing information as to 
advance car orders, and requesting Secretary Davis to broad- 
cast such information during the coming fall; 


Expressing appreciation of freight-car service rendered 
by roads; 


Asking that carriers continue permission of sale of live 
stock in transit; 


Urging that state money appropriated for control of 
rodents and predatory animals be made available; 

Demanding import duty of not less than six cents a 
pound on green and fifteen cents a pound on dry hides; 

Recommending increase in tariff on beef and_ beef 
products; 

Requesting immediate enactment of law providing for 
leasing of unappropriated public domain, along such lines as 
previously specified; 

Thanking people of Meeker for hospitality extended to 
convention, and especially President J. N. Neal and Ezra K. 
Baer for efforts to make occasion an enjoyable one. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
AND MEAT BOARD 


N THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT of the National 

Live Stock and Meat Board, covering the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1927, R. C. Pollock, general manager, reviews the 
manifold activities of that intrepid organization, giving credit 
to “the splendid support of the work by agencies both within 
and without the industry.” 

Among the notable educational efforts of the board during 
the past year has been the intercollegiate meat-judging contest 
held in connection with the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion at Chicago. Nearly 14,000 high-school girls from every 
state in the Union competed for university scholarships and 
eash in the fourth national meat-story contest. Lectures and 
meat-cutting demonstrations were conducted before groups of 
housewives in forty-seven cities. Meat facts were broadcast 
through 243 radio talks. 
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As is well known, the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board assumed the task of developing the working basis for 
the government grading and stamping of prime and choice 
beef, inaugurated on May 1. In a national emergency publicity 
campaign the board rendered effective assistance to the beef- 
cattle industry of the Middle West in marketing the excessive 
supply of heavy corn-fed beef existing in 1926. It likewise 
aided in mapping out a program in behalf of an increased 
consumption of lamb. Meat exhibits were installed at nu- 
merous fairs and expositions, special “meat trains” were 
operated in many sections of the country, and feature articles 
on meat facts were prepared for the daily press and the 
leading women’s magazines. 

Copies of a cook-book, “My Meat Recipes,” were placed in 
600,000 homes. A second edition of the text-book, “Ten 
Lessons on Meat,” was prepared. Much other literature was 
distributed. Representatives of the board were present at 
live-stock meetings in sixteen states and Canada. 

Outstanding points in the research work of the board 
are the study of the factors influencing quality and palatability 
of meat, in which twenty-five state agricultural experiment 
stations are taking part; the investigation of meat for blood 
regeneration and in the rearing of the young, conducted at 
the University of Rochester, New York, under board fellow- 
ships; the studies of the effects of various amounts of protein 
in the diet, undertaken at Leland Stanford Junior University 
in California, for which the board set aside a sum of money, 
and of the utilization of iron in meat products, now getting 
under way at Pennsylvania State College. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION CHANGES NAME 


ECAUSE OF THE CONTINUED GROWTH and expan- 

sion,” says an announcement received from the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, the name of that organization on 
August 1, 1927, was changed to the Western Cattle Market- 
ing Association. In addition to California, the marketing 
plan inaugurated by this organization comprises Oregon, 
Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, with prospects of still further 
extensions. 


GROWTH OF CHICAGO PRODUCERS 


URING THE FIFTH YEAR of the existence of the 

Chicago Producers’ Commission Association, ended June 
30, 1927, live stock sold and purchased for shippers by that 
organization was valued at $29,425,744. A total of 14,375 
cars were handled. Cattle numbered 92,959 head—an increase 
over the preceding year of 7.8 per cent; calves, 31,207—an 
increase of 27 per cent; hogs, 638,325—an increase of 2.57 
per cent; and sheep, 263,325—an increase of 22.8 per cent. 
Of this volume, 63 per cent was shipped by co-operative 
shipping associations, whose business now represents over 20 
per cent of all the live stock received at the Chicago yards. 

Since the close of its first fiscal year the Chicago Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Association has led all commission firms 
in volume of business handled on that market. 


FREIGHT RATES LOWERED ON HOGS 


ARLOAD RATES now charged on hogs shipped from 
C points in New Mexico, Texas, Kansas, and Oklahoma to 
Los Angeles are held by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be unreasonable, and new rates have been prescribed, to go 
into effect on or before August 6. The decision is based on 
complaints filed by commission men at Los Angeles. 
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GOOD BEEF A RARITY IN BEEF-GROWING 
COUNTRY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


EEF IS GETTING THE WORST OF IT, in an unequal 

shuffle. This is written at the end of a trail that has 
led me nearly 20,000 miles over a region extending from the 
Rio Grande to the Yellowstone, and from Ohio and Kentucky 
to the Continental Divide. At public eating-places—hotels, 
dining-cars, restaurants, lunch counters, and elsewhere—beef 
was found to be conspicuous by its absence, and the farther 
west one travels the less apparent it becomes. The so-called 
“coffee room”’—now a pronounced feature of the up-to-date 
hotel—is open to the accusation of having inaugurated a beef 
boycott. The succulent lamb-chop is usually available, having 
become standard on the dining-car menu, but beef has failed 
in competition with chicken, fish, the ever-popular “ham and,” 
and other dishes that have supplanted the “T-bone” of former 
days. 

What, by the way, has become of the incipient furore 
over beef in railroad circles, manifested recently in spectacular 
purchases of car-lots of show steers at Denver, Chicago, and 
Kansas City? Was it merely a splurge for publicity purposes, 
originating in the bag of tricks of the general passenger 
agent? Certainly one fails to find evidence of its continuance 
by viséing the dining-car menu at present. Beef has actually 
disappeared from the morning dining-car offering, except pos- 
sibly in the shape of corned-beef hash; and, after going through 
the corning and hashing process, this is as distant from beef 
as is so-called near-beer from the gratifying beverage we 
quaffed before Mr. Volstead got in his work. An old-fashioned 
slice of red roast beef, as it was served on dining-cars in 
other days, is now as rare as statesmanship in Congress. The 
dining-car chef occasionally offers the bovine product in some 
strange, fantastic guise which the confirmed beef-eater resents, 
the obvious purpose being to cure him of the habit. If the 
dining-car purchasing agent has heard of government-graded 
beef, he has not given the scheme support—probably for pur- 
poses of economy. Certain western live-stock carrying roads, 
whose traffic scouts are ready mixers at cattle meetings, could 
be in better business than playing up fish in their commissary. 

And, when it comes to price, beef is always the most ex- 
pensive dish, whether it appears on the hotel, restaurant, or 
dining-car menu. A good meal without beef costs no more 
than, if as much as, an insignificant steak. Fish is always 
well cooked, whereas the chef does his derndest to manhandle 
beef. He can prepare ham and eggs, or even a lamb-chop, to 
satisfy the most exacting gastronomist, but a strenuous kick 
from the man who orders a dollar-and-a-half steak must be 
music to his ears; otherwise he would not invite it. 


In all my pilgrimage, the worst steak and the best chicken 
I encountered was in Texas. At Stamford—the home of the 
Swenson herd, where the best baby beef that goes to the 
eastern market originates—I wrestled with a villainous, ill- 
colored piece of what purported to be steak, that furnished 
more exercise than sustenance. The same caravansary served 
the best-cooked spring chicken ever paraded before a hungry 
man. It was a triumph of gastronomic art. No wonder beef 
is an outcast! Only at Marfa—the hub of the Highland Here- 
ford Association—was it possible to “meet up” with a piece 
of real beef. San Antonio does not know what beef is, appar- 
ently, and neither Dallas nor Fort Worth is a bit better off. 
Going through the beef-cooler of one of the major packing 
concerns at Dallas, I visualized an aggregation of beef that 
easily explained why Texans do not eat it, except in the dis- 
guise of chile con carne, regarding which an English critic 
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said that it contained neither chile nor carne, and consequently 
was nothing but “con.” 

In the Central West and Northwest beef fares little better 
in the dietary scheme than down in Texas. Such beef as one 
gets in the regular channels of gastronomic commerce in Den- 
ver is simply abominable. Denver, by the way, serves fish 
in a style beyond criticism, much of it hauled from the Pacific 
coast; and yet it boasts of being a cattle center. The “Better 
Beef” promoters might consistently stage a boosting campaign 
thereabouts. The smaller towns of Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Montana have beef in execrable form, suggesting that it is the 
result of what the cattleman terms a “die-up.” A single ex- 
ception is Casper, Wyoming, where a local packing plant is 
hanging up some decent carcasses in its coolers. 


The Yellowstone Park hotels—excellent in every respect 
—deserve commendation. Here I actually found edible beef 
steak on the breakfast menu—not rubbery cow beef, but a 
succulent, palatable article. As these hostelries are under 
government control, I was disappointed in a measure, as I 
was keen for an opportunity to criticize Washington; but an 
excellent cut of roast beef, with its English accompaniment 
of Yorkshire pudding, at Old Faithful Inn, deprived me of 
the necessary inspiration, provocation, or whatever the proper 
term may be. And, in a complete round of the Yellowstone 
Park hotels, not once was that offensive concoction, corned- 
beef hash, offered. 

The Better Beef Association program might be consis- 
tently supplemented by a movement to reinstate beef in its 
once conspicuous position on the hotel, restaurant, and dining- 
car commissary scheme of the country; otherwise we may de- 
generate from a beef-eating into a beefless people. 


FEEDERS AWAITING OUTCOME OF CORN CROP 


J. E. P, 


BACKWARD CORN CROP, coupled with high prices for 
stock cattle, has depressed investment demand. Feeders 
have been out of the market, so far as fleshy cattle are con- 
cerned, although a few have been taken out at $9.25 to $10. 
The country is picking up $7.25 to $8.50 steers, also $5.50 to 
$6.25 cows and $6.50 to $7.25 heifers, to go on grass; but there 
is a general disposition to await corn-crop developments. Should 
a September frost damage corn, cattle-purchasing to salvage 
it will be imperative. On the other hand, if the crop matures, 
many Corn Belt farmers who laid in cattle last winter will ‘be 
in a mood to haul it to the elevator. 

After the bargain sale of last winter, feeders have not 
become accustomed to the new scale of prices. A few regulars 
are buying cattle, but the rank and file is afraid of the game. 
Paying $95 per head for three- and four-year-old steers, as 
did “Cull” Wright—the Scottsbluff, Nebraska, feeder—recently, 
is not an operation calculated to attract the timorous ones, and 
may result in the in-and-outer staying out of the game during 
the coming winter. 

No market for feeding calves has yet been made. The 
Highland Hereford people have marked the standard calves of 
their 1927 crop at $9 per cwt., weighed up at the loading-point, 
Bids of $8 to $8.50 per cwt. on calves in the Northwest have 
been turned down emphatically. “Why sell a beef prospect for 
$32 to $35 per head, when I can carry it into ai $50 yearling 
with little expense?” asked a Wyoming man; and his logic 
is unanswerable. 

The season’s stock-cattle prices will be determined by 
September weather in the Corn Belt. Frost will force feeders 
into the market. A matured crop of corn will put them into 
a position where they can wait. 
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WESTERN LIVE-STOCK RATE HEARINGS 


AILROAD COMMISSIONS in western states are co- 

operating with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the hearings on live-stock rates in the territory west of Chicago 
through to the Pacific coast. Intrastate rates on live stock 
are involved in this proceeding under section 13 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. At the three hearings already held—in 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Portland, Oregon; and Los Angeles, 
California—officials of the state railroad commissions in Col- 
orado, South Dakota, Utah, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
California, arid Arizona sat at different times with the ex- 
aminers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. When this 
case comes up for final determination, the representatives of 
ten western state railway commissions will participate in the 
decision. 

The hearing at Salt Lake City lasted three days, at Port- 
land four days, and at Los Angeles five days, with night 
sessions at all places. Officers of the two national associations, 
and of the various state live-stock organizations of the West, 
testified at these hearings, and several expert traffic witnesses 
for stockmen submitted evidence justifying a lower basis of 
rates on live stock. So far the evidence would seem to warrant 
the expectation that the commission will establish a more 
uniform basis of live-stock rates throughout the West, and on 
a lower basis; that reasonable joint-line rates will be granted; 
and that, where the dollars-and-cents-per-car basis now applies 
and is satisfactory, it will be continued, with cents-per- 
hundred-pounds in other territory. The record in this case is 
very voluminous, and already there have been filed more than 
two hundred exhibits. 

A hearing in this case will be held at Chicago on August 
29, with particular reference to a proposed advance in rates 
on live stock east of the Missouri River. During the Chicago 
hearing a conference will be held between representatives of 
the carriers, the state commissions, and the shippers on the 
matter of operating and traffic statistics to be furnished by 
the carriers. 

Further hearings in this case (Docket 17000, Part 9) will 
be held at a point in Texas—probably Fort Worth or Dallas— 
in September or October; then at some Missouri River point, 
and possibly later at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The officials of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion and the National Wool Growers’ Association, as well as 
the officers and traffic representatives of many state live-stock 
associations, are actively participating in these various 
hearings. 


LOWER RATES FROM IDAHO AND NEVADA 


Y A VOLUNTARY REVISION of freight charges on 

the Union Pacific and other railroads operating in the 
Northwest, live-stock men in Idaho and Nevada shipping to 
the Denver market will obtain a material reduction in rates, 
beginning August 4. The new tariffs have been published in 
order to bring them into harmony with the reduced rates to 
Chicago and Missouri River points ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in June, 1926. 


UNIFICATION OF NORTHWESTERN RAILROADS 


PPLICATION HAS BEEN FILED with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to consolidate the 
Great Northern, the Nerthern Pacific, the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railway 
systems. These roads, with a combined capitalization of $1,- 
163,000,000, operate over 26,000 miles of track—a total far 
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exceeding that of any other merger previously submitted to 
the commission. 

If the merger is approved, the common stock of the new 
company will be exchanged for the shares of the first-named 
three systems. “It is of vital importance to the commercial 
development of the Northwest,” the petition states, “that it 
be served by a system comparable in its command of traffic 
and in its financial strength with those operating in other 
regions.” 


WOOL-MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS TO UNITE 


N AN EFFORT to stabilize prices and improve quality 
I in the wool-raising industry, representatives of twenty-six 
co-operative wool-marketing associations of the United States, 
meeting in Chicago last month, have taken steps looking to 
the formation of a National Wool Marketing Committee which 
is to co-ordinate the efforts of existing organizations in the 
selling, financing, and assembling of wool. 

The plan is an outgrowth of a conference on wool- 
marketing problems held in connection with the American 
Institute of Co-operation. Previously a national wool con- 
ference had been held at Washington, called by the Department 
of Agriculture. A request has been made that the federal 
government, through the Division of Co-operative Marketing, 
make a study of existing agencies for the marketing of 
agricultural commodities, the report of this investigation to 
be considered at an adjourned meeting in December. 


MORE WOOL SHORN 


N INCREASE of 11,477,000 pounds in the amount of 
A wool shorn in the United States in 1927 over the 1926 
output is indicated by a preliminary estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which gives the production this year as 
272,453,000 pounds, compared with 260,976,000 pounds in 1926. 
The number of sheep shorn is reported as 35,642,000 in 1927 
and 33,548,000 in 1926. On the other hand, the average fleece 
weight was reduced from 7.8 to 7.6 pounds, and in the western 
group of states from 8.1 to 7.8 pounds. 


TUBERCULOUS CATTLE TO BE SHIPPED 
SEPARATELY 


TTENTION IS CALLED by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to a recent order prohibiting the shipment of 
healthy cattle in the same car with tuberculous cattle, unless 
the former are for immediate slaughter or are separated from 
the diseased animals by a partition. Shipments in which 
healthy cattle were loaded with condemned cattle have lately 
been held up at markets by inspectors, it is said, and the 
healthy cattle ordered sold for slaughter, instead of going back 
to the country as stockers. 


THE CALENDAR 


August 29-31, 1927—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

September 12-17, 1927—National Swine Show, Peoria, Ill. 

September 26-October 2, 1927—Annual Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 29-November 5, 1927—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 26-December 3, 1927—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, III. 

January 25-27 1928—Thirty-first Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, El Paso, Tex. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


DVERSE WEATHER CONDITIONS over most 
A« the middle states have further retarded 
corn growth, and it is feared that a large 
proportion of this important crop will not have time 
to ripen. Harvesting of winter wheat is about com- 
pleted, with returns disappointing in some sections, 
and an estimated yield of about 50,000,000 bushels 
below last year. On the other hand, spring wheat 
promises a more abundant crop. Too much rain has 
hurt cotton in parts of the South, but the outlook, on 
the whole, is for a fair to excellent crop from the area 
planted, restricted somewhat by flood conditions. 
After a temporary recession, slaughter cattle of 
the better grades have resumed their slow advance, 
while less desirable classes, as well as stockers and 
feeders, are about holding their own. The general 
price-level on cattle is the highest since 1919. New 
encouragement has been given hog-producers by a 
recent material up-turn in values, although the cur- 
rent price is still far below that of last summer. 
Swinging back and forth within a limited range, the 
lamb market in the main has been quite satisfactory. 
In the face of a heavy American clip, wool quotations 
are showing marked strength, principally owing to a 
decline in imports. Hides, too, are on a higher plane. 
General industry and trade maintain their ad- 
vantageous position. While no settlement has been 
reached in the coal strike, the effect of the shut-down 
has not yet been seriously felt in industrial circles, 
owing to large previous accumulations and the fact 
that more than half of our bituminous coal is being 
mined on a non-union basis. Overproduction of oil 
continues, with signs of curtailment in certain fields. 
Steel-mills are working at about 75 per cent of capa- 
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city. Automobile manufacturers’ returns are some- 
what mixed, a few companies being fairly busy, while 
others are marking time. Both cotton and woolen 
mills report increased activity. 

Wholesale buying has been more spirited, with 
textiles, shoes, and hardware in good demand. Retail 
trade is fair, but falls below that of a year ago. Our 
foreign commerce for the past fiscal year shows a 
large excess in grain shipments over the previous 
twelve-month period, but a material reduction in 
exports of meats—especially bacon—and animal oils. 

Easiness continues to characterize the money mar- 
ket, with lower rates on both call and time loans. 
Foreign exchange is generally steady. 


Bradstreet’s food index number, based on whole- 
sale prices per pound of thirty-one articles used for 
food, for the week ended July 28 was $3.17, compared 
with $3.43 for the corresponding week in 1926. 


DIRECT BUYING AGAIN 


i | EETING IN KANSAS CITY on July 14 and 
15, representatives of hog-producers, packers, 
commission men, and stock-yard companies, 

called together by J. H. Mercer, secretary of the 
Kansas Live Stock Association, discussed the subject 
of country buying. The arguments for and against 
were reiterated and re-emphasized. At times the 
atmosphere grew heated, and the packers finally with- 
drew from the conference. A resolution was adopted 
by the remaining delegates, upholding the necessity 
of a competitive market, calling attention to the recent 
drop in hog prices “‘without sufficient economic justi- 
fication therefor,” and urging the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct an immediate investigation into 
the marketing of live stock. To co-operate with the 
secretary in this work, a committee was appointed 
consisting of Mr. Mercer, two producers, and one 
representative each of stock-yard and selling agen- 
cies; the investigation to be completed in time to lay 
the results before the next session of Congress. 

The action taken at the Kansas City conference, 
while quite appropriate, is a little tardy, as the inves- 
tigation urged is already being conducted by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. On October 29, 1926, the 
American National Live Stock Association requested 
the secretary to inaugurate “an economic study of the 
operations of private stock-yards, concentration 
points, and direct buying.” Later, on December 24, 
at the request of Secretary Jardine, the association 
submitted detailed suggestions as to the character and 
extent of the investigation, stating that it should be 
conducted along the following four general lines: 


1. What, if any, effect, beneficial or adverse, the handling 
of live stock outside of central markets has on the price-level 
at the markets, 
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2. Whether the price-level on direct shipments corresponds 
with prices prevailing at central markets, both absclutely and 
relatively. 


3. What, if any, economies in the saving of exwenses flow 
from direct shipments. 


4. Whether or not direct shipments afford additional out- 
lets for the producer, and consequently widen competition. 


On January 17, 1927, Secretary Jardine wrote that 
arrangements had been concluded to conduct this 
study, and that “the work on this project will start 
immediately, and will be handled in a rather intensive 
manner for the coming three or four months, during 
which time we should be able to gather a very sub- 
stantial lot of information.” 


Concurrently with this research, the department 
also undertook, at the request of the officials of the 
American National Live Stock Association, to investi- 
gate the situation at the central markets as to the 
handling of stocker and feeder cattle by traders, spec- 
ulators, and commission men. About the time the de- 
partment was ready to start these investigations it 
developed that the commission men would not allow 
any access to their books for the purpose of ascer- 
taining necessary data—they followed the tactics of 
the packers, who had previously declined to open their 
books to the government. Traders and speculators 
also refused to permit an inspection of their books. 
So, with these avenues of information closed, both 
investigations into direct selling and the speculators’ 
activities on the central markets have been making 
very slow progress. Efforts are now being made by 
the department to obtain the information through 
other channels, but at best it will be slow work, and 
necessarily incomplete. If all concerned had co-oper- 
_ated in this investigation, it should have been almost 
completed by this time. 


The Kansas City conference—which, by the way, 
was largely dominated by commission firms and the 
stock-yard company—went on record by resolution in 
-urging “an immediate, thorough, and fair investiga- 
tion . . . which will inspire confidence.” It may be 
pertinent to inquire how the Secretary of Agriculture 
can conduct an impartial investigation with the major 
sources of real information barred from his inspec- 
tion. Do the commission firms expect the secretary 
to make his investigation and report solely on the 
basis of the information that they elect to furnish? 
Obviously this would be a one-sided affair. 

The issue at the Kansas City conference was to 
shut up the Mistletoe stock-yard, where Armour & 
Co. receive direct a large number of hogs. The merits 
of this controversy, which has been waged by the 
Kansas City Stock Yards Company and the commis- 
sion firms at that point for some time, have been fre- 
quently referred to in THE PRODUCER, and it is un- 
necessary to restate them. A case was originally 
brought before the Packers and Stock-Yards Adminis- 
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tration, and the late Secretary Wallace, after a thor- 
ough investigation, held that the operations at the 
Mistletoe yards did not depress prices for hogs at the 
Kansas City market. Thereupon the Kansas City 
interests appealed to Congress for legislation to ac- 
complish their purpose. In this they have so far 
failed. However, the recent conference presages an- 
other effort along the same lines. While there seems 
to be some division of opinion among the stockmen on 
this question, we believe the majority hold to the view 
that every avenue for the sale or purchase of live 
stock should be kept open, in order to enlarge com- 
petition. 

There are many other important marketing prob- 
lems or abuses which may need correction. If the 
commission men, packers, speculators, and traders 
persist in their refusal to permit inspection of their 
books, it is extremely doubtful whether the Secretary 
of Agriculture can obtain all the information neces- 
sary for a complete report on all these matters. 

At the last session of Congress there was pending 
in the Senate a bill (S. 5267) which would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to examine the books of 
the packers and market agencies. Until this measure 
is passed the secretary is powerless to secure infor- 
mation needed in his investigations. Therefore it 
would seem that the first step is to pass that bill. 

The attacks on the direct-buying system have 
spread to California. Recently the Farm and Ranch 
Market Journal of Los Angeles contained an editorial 
which blamed the drop of cattle prices there from 50 
cents to $1 on the fact that “‘packers on the coast have 
followed the ‘back east’ packers’ game and have forced 
cattle values lower on the open market” through 
country buying. This lamentation grows out of the 
condition which the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion justly congratulates itself on having brought 
about—packer and producer co-operation toward mar- 
ket stabilization by a system that guarantees the 
packer the material he wants at the time he wants 
it, and the producer the highest current price. Here 
again there seems to be a crack in the voice pleading 
the cause of the misguided producer. 

As we have said before, there is in this exagger- 
ated concern on the part of market agencies for the 
welfare of the shipper an element that is apt to arouse 
distrust in the average human mind. It is not more 
government dictation, protecting us from the conse- 
quences of our own stupidity or evil tendencies, of 
which we stand in need. Surely we must have the 
privilege to sell our hog or our steer where and to 
whom we like. 

The policy of the American National Live Stock 
Association on private stock-yards and direct market- 
ing is contained in the following excerpt from a reso- 
lution adopted at its thirtieth annual convention at 
Salt Lake City, January 25-27, 1927: 
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We are unalterably opposed to all measures tending to 
limit the number of markets, or to restrict the liberty of the 
individual in seeking a market, or the buyer in establishing 
markets, for live stock. 


McNARY-HAUGEN BILL TO BE RESUR- 
RECTED 


HARACTERIZING THE REASONS advanced 
+ by President Coolidge for his veto of the 
McNary-Haugen bill as “indefensible and con- 
flicting,” the Northwestern Agricultural Conference, 
meeting at St. Paul last month, requested the House 
Committee on Agriculture to revise the measure 
previous to the legislative session, so as to have it 
ready for introduction when Congress convenes in 
December. In unambiguous terms the declaration was 
made that, unless satisfactory legislation is promptly 
enacted, farm relief will be the dominant issue in 
next year’s campaign. 

For some time there has been evidence that the 
enthusiasm for this particular bill was on the wane. 
The impression has prevailed, either that doubt as to 
its economic basis was beginning to manifest itself 
among its previous supporters, or that the conviction 
was gaining ground that it would be futile to insist 
on its original terms. Leaders in the movement have 
been reported to be considering the advisability of 
making such concessions as would remove the presi- 
dential objections, on the principle that half a loaf 
is better than none. The recrudescence of the mil- 
itant spirit of the earlier period comes as something 
of a surprise. 

As THE PRODUCER views it, not much would be 
gained from injecting this problem into next year’s 
political turmoil, less by repeating the endless de- 
bates in Congress, and nothing at all by threats of 
consequences to those bold enough to express doubts 
as to its soundness. As far as Congress is concerned, 
a majority for the measure already exists. To guard 
against the possibility of another veto, either the 
teeth must be drawn from the bill, or the gentleman 
from Vermont must be persuaded that he was in the 
wrong. Of these alternatives, the first-named 
commends itself as decidedly the easier. Let the 
farmers’ spokesmen go to the Black Hills and find out 
just what Mr. Coolidge will sign. For at least two 
years to come that is liable to be the limit of what 
they will get. 


TO BAR OUT ARGENTINE CORN 


N INCREASE in the import duty on corn, we 
Aw: is being considered by the United States 
Tariff Commission. The present duty is 15 

cents a bushel, which, under the provisions of the 
Fordney Tariff Act, may be raised by the President 
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to 2214 cents. With a difference of over 30 cents in 
the price at Chicago and Buenos Aires, and with 
shipping rates from Argentina to our seacoasts lower 
than from the Corn Belt, it is at present possible for 
Argentine corn to pay the duty and transportation 
charges, be landed in our ports, and there undersell 
our home-grown product. Already corn from Ar- 
gentina is being offered in New York cheaper than 
it is sold in Chicago. 

In years past, we are reminded by the Kansas City 
Daily Drovers’ Telegram, whenever the margin has 
widened between United States and Argentine prices, 
corn has flowed in from South America. Thus in 
1924, when poor crop prospects in this country sent 
Chicago prices up from 25 to 42 cents above those 
paid at Buenos Aires, imports immediately jumped 
from 33,000 to 2,000,000 bushels a month. At present 
it is estimated that Argentina has an exportable 
surplus of 233,000,000 bushels of corn. 

In this connection, it might not be amiss to call 
attention to the anomaly of our live-stock producers 
having to contend with free importations of hides 
from the Argentine, while at the same time, the 
moment domestic corn prices rise to a point that 
makes feeding a dubious operation, steps are imme- 
diately taken to prevent the shipping in of cheaper 
corn from that country. Is it any wonder that some- 
times agriculturists are a bit skeptical about the 
blessings of such a one-sided “protective” system? 


CORN-BORER WILL SOON BE DIGGING IN 


ATURDAY, JULY 2, the four-months’ spring 
S drive against the European corn-borer came to 
an end. In this drive the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, state agricultural .colleges, and 
more than 300,000 farmers in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana—the states 
invaded—were engaged. An area of over 2,000,000 
acres was cleaned up. How far the efforts at check- 
ing the progress of this pestiferous insect have been 
successful it is yet. too early to state with any de- 
gree of certainty. A government writer hopefully 
estimates that 95 per cent have been destroyed. It is 
safe to say, however, that a material reduction in 
numbers, and in the amount of damage that will be 
done this summer, has resulted; but the work will 
have to be repeated every season for years to come. 
Out of the $10,000,000 voted by Congress for this 
work, between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 will be paid 
to farmers who voluntarily complied with the direc- 
tions of the authorities, at the rate of $2 per acre. 
Where a spirit of opposition was shown, the job was 
done anyhow, but by outsiders, and the protestant got 
nothing for his trouble but the benefit. Which is 
entirely as it should be. 





ONE MORE STATE RIGHT GONE 
EVANSTON, Wyo., July 15, 1927. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


In the June issue of THE Propucer I note that the right 
of Arizona to control the wild life found within the state has 
been declared unconstitutional, as far as the national forests 
are concerned. The United States Circuit Court sitting in Los 
Angeles has decided that Arizona has no jurisdiction over the 
game while it is within the confines of the forest. If the 
United States Supreme Court confirms the decision, the 
western states can, with a last fond embrace, kiss one more 
right good-by. 

We all realize that the Kaibab Forest deer present a 
difficult problem, but we are much more concerned over this 
new encroachment of the federal government on the rights of 
the western states. The right of the state to supervise the 
wild life found therein is very close to the hearts of many 
western men, and it will be interesting to observe how they 
react to the idea of the state losing this right. 

There is a move on foot to have the public domain in the 
eleven western states placed under a system similar to the 
forest reserves. This would naturally fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interior Department, which should have the same 
rights over the public domain as the Department of Agricul- 
ture has over the national forests. Let me illustrate how it 
would work out: A deer is grazing on a national forest, under 
the supervision of Secretary Jardine. He, the deer, crosses 
a little creek and goes up onto a sagebrush knoll which 
happens to be public land, and thereby becomes a subject of 
Secretary Work. He goes a little farther, jumps over a wire 
fence onto a piece of private land, and comes under the laws 
of the Sovereign State of Wyoming! 

Is it not about time that we quit “kidding” ourselves about 
being “sovereign states,” or take the bull by the horns and 
really become such? 

CHARLES A. MYERS. 


ARGENTINE MEAT EMBARGO 


GUNNISON, CoLo., July 16, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

‘(From articles in the papers it appears that Argentina 
is mighty anxious to have the embargo against importation 
of its fresh meats into the United States lifted. I know of 
no better course to pursue than to have cur government make 
an effort to ascertain if foot-and-mouth disease has been 
eradicated in that country. With this in view, the Gunnison 
County Stock Growers’ Association has passed the following 
resolution, which we recommend for consideration by the 
National and local live-stock associations: 


“WHEREAS, It appears that the Argentine Republic, whose 
live stock and other commodities bearing germs are now ex- 
cluded from the United States on account of the foot-and- 
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mouth disease which has existed there, is about to certify to 
the extinction of that disease, in order that the United States 
a lift the embargo against the above products; therefore 

i 

“Resolved, That, in view of a reasonable doubt as to 
whether sufficient time has elapsed to eradicate the above- 
named disease, we earnestly recommend that our government 
send competent investigators to the Argentine Republic, to 
ascertain and report on the exact status of the case; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we are opposed to the lifting of any 
embargo that may now exist against Argentine meats until 
the Department of Agriculture is thoroughly satisfied that the 
foot-and-mouth disease has been completely eradicated.” 

CLARENCE RODEKA, 


Secretary, Gunnison County Stock Growers’ Association. 


TUBERCULOSIS CURE UNDER TEST 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., July 26, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Professor Emile F. Pernot, bacteriologist of the State of 
Oregon, who received “The Honor of The Hague” for dis- 
covering the avian type of tubercle bacillus, made a much 
more startling discovery before his death. He found a vet- 
erinary surgeon, Dr. George Kirkpatrick, a sort of modern 
Pasteur, actually curing tuberculosis. “From the knowledge 
I gained in checking numerous cases, extending over a period 
of years,” wrote Professor Pernot to the mayor of Portland, 
“Dr. Kirkpatrick has discovered the secret of controlling the 
ravages of the Great White Plague, and I predict the control 
of other bacterial diseases.” 

This was saying a lot. If anyone other than Professor 
Pernot had written such a letter, who would have paid any 
attention to it? The tubercle bacillus has gone with man in 
all his wanderings. It left its mark on the bones of the cave- 
men, who lived in the wilds of Europe 75,000 years ago, and 
is still man’s worst enemy. Ten per cent of all human deaths, 
says the surgeon-general of the United States navy, are caused 
by this microbe. 

Due to Professor Pernot’s influence, on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, 1927, Mayor Baker, acting in accord with the state and 
federal health authorities, instructed Dr. Mack, city milk in- 
spector, Dr. Chase, city meat inspector, and Dr. Miller, city 
tuberculosis inspector, “to proceed at once with an official test, 
using cattle as a medium for the experiment.” Cattle were 
selected because they acquire the disease in the same way that 
human beings contract it. Quite a point was made of this 
fact; for the primary purpose of the test is to learn the effect 
of Dr. Kirkpatrick’s medicinal formula on the microbe in man 
as well as in cattle. 

As a matter of fact, the human, bovine, and avian types 
of the tubercle bacillus are so closely related that only experts 
can tell them apart. Professor Pernot has shown that, if the 
human type lives awhile in a cow, it promptly acquires the 
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form and function of the bovine type, and vice versa. The ways been considered as cow range. This latter fact has cut 
three types are thought to be varieties of the same microbe— our outside range down to a condition hardly worth depend- 
just as white, black, and yellow men are varieties of one ing on for fall feed. 
human species. Cattle in the Hayden Forest are in very fine condition, 

For the purpose of the test, the ten worst-afflicted cows in generally speaking, and will possibly number 5 to 7 per cent 
a condemned herd were picked out. They were a scrawny- more than last year. The first cutting of alfalfa was one- 
looking lot. While being removed from the stock-yards, two third short, but we have had fine growing weather since. 
died. Dr. Kirkpatrick was told to go ahead and cure the Native hay appears about one-fourth short. Cattlemen are 
remaining eight, under official supervision. Aside from him- taking a little more interest in life, and are perhaps not 
self and Professor Pernot, few people supposed he had a _ paying so much. 
“Chinaman’s chance.” MATTHEW M. CUSHING. 

I saw these cattle last May, after they had been under 
treatment three months. It was hard to believe they ever had 

tuberculosis. They looked like prize-winners at a country fair. 

o i 

S But appearances cannot be trusted in cases of tuberculosis. A PAEAN OF GRATITUDE 

e The deadly microbe may stilll be at work within their fat, By RicHarp DILLON 

. healthy-looking bodies. Castle Rock, Colorado 

2 On the 10th of August the results will be known. At sia ‘ FERRE 

t . ° ° : i es, the government has ai when the needy stockman prayed it; 

. that time scientists from all parts of the country will be pres hihi thsie aaeiaas ec tie tiie ead satan tin: Qe tenis 

. ent when the cattle are killed and scientifically tested. Billy Barnes has pointed out the way to make the calf crop sure to pay, 

Portland’s experiment is similar, in many respects, to And the Board of Entomology shows how to kill the louse. 

y that which Pasteur conducted fifty-odd years ago, when the ecial ee en i eal a 

: . . ow e prairi Of S extinc or, @ » Some y Inke: 1 

- anthrax bacillus threatened to kill off the herds of France. Asti shisadibiigs stint then: lie tenet 4a tk tect aaa Mais 
If this experiment proves even 75 per cent successful, it will There’s a course in “Range Abuses,” “How to Salt” and all its uses: 
mean more to mankind than the peace which ended the World But the run of cattle Monday is still left for you to guess. 
cote <a at ae a = million Americans now sentenced to Tax reductions are quite certain for the ones whose surtax irks ’em, 

eat rom tuberculosis it holds out hope that an effective And increases in the range rates will help fill the budget’s loss ; 
remedy may have been discovered. But no tax exemptions feature any single live-stock creature, 
Dr. S. G. Sonneland, of Los Angeles, is investigating the And the stony-faced assessor lists your poor old pensioned hoss. 
effect of the remedy on human beings. There’s a tariff high on wheat where the surplus has us beat ; 
RANSOME SUTTON. There’s a tariff on some other things as well; 
And the stockman always pays it when the eastern interest lays it; 

of But on hides? Well, hides can always go to hell. 

e- PASTURES LUXURIANT THROUGH MIDDLE 

h 

+ WEST 

n Fort CoLuins, Co1o., July 9, 1927. 

re To THE PRODUCER: 

d On a trip to the Mineral Point section of Wisconsin in 

d, June, I was impressed with the dearth of feeder cattle. I was 

1e told that it was very exceptional to have so few feeder cattle 

ol on pastures, and that this situation was due to the scarcity . 

of stuff on the Chicago market. is in 

or The bluegrass is unusually fine this year throughout Iowa, 

y Minnesota, and into South Dakota, and much forage is lost 

in by not having cattle to graze it. West of the bluegrass region 

e- I found the cattle range, especially needle and grama grass, 

id in excellent condition. In North Dakota, near Bismarck, the eman 

s, grass looked particularly good for an annual rainfall of only 

od seventeen inches. 

Here around Fort Collins the ranges are pretty dry, and ee a 
b- there is considerably less forage than last year. A good Inquiries Are Increasing for Both 
id soaking rain is badly needed. Large and Small Acreage 
n- HERBERT C. HANSON, 
ty Colorado Agricultural College. 
Jt, WILLIAM E. HOUGH 
re 
i. ° CONDITIONS FAVORABLE IN HAYDEN ° e 
- a Wailes-Smith Co 
i 

.n SARATOGA, Wyo., July 28, 1927. . 
; To THE PRODUCER: ee2 ~— 

2s ; Petroleum Securities Building 
ry Our spring was a month late, but the snowfall in the ‘ p 

ts Pi mountains was heavy, which later provided good range in the Los Angeles, California 

: (a forest. The public domain is not being considered, by reason 

e q 





of the steady encroachment of the sheepmen on what has al- 








GOVERNMENT CROP FORECAST 


HE CROP-REPORTING BOARD of the Department of 

Agriculture makes the following forecast of production of 
the various crops in the United States, as based on the July 1 
condition. For purposes of comparison, last year’s yields are 
added: 





1927 1926 

Forecast Yield 
Winter wheat (bu.)..... 579,000,000 627,000,000 
Spring wheat (bu.)..... 274,000,000 205,000,000 
All wheat (bu.)...... 853,000,000 832,000,000 
orn MON) cc noe 2,274,000,000 2,645,000,000 
SOUS? MOND oof 1,349,000,000 1,254,000,000 
Barley (bu.)..............-. 243,000,000 191,000,000 
RD wisn aresacsencincdaceas 61,800,000 40,000,000 
Sugar-beets (tons) .... 6,860,000 7,220,000 
Potatoes (bu.) -........... 393,000,000 356,000,000 
Tame hay (tons)........ 101,000,000 86,400,000 


Cotton area in cultivation on July 1 totaled 42,683,000 
acres, against a first estimate of 48,898,000 acres planted 
last year and 47,087,000 acres picked. 

As to foreign countries, generally favorable conditions 
over the Northern Hemisphere promise harvests of the prin- 
cipal grains equal to, or slightly larger than, those of 1926. 


OMAHA RESELLING CASE DISMISSED 


PROCEEDING directed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
A under the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, June 8, 1922, 
involving the complaint of a dealer doing business at the Union 
Stock Yards in South Omaha that the additional charge of 
one-half the regular yardage exacted by the Union Stock 
Yards Company for live stock “planted and resold” was 
“unjust, unreasonable, and discriminatory” and in violation 
of Title III of the act, has been dismissed by the secretary, 
without prejudice to reopening, under date of July 11, 1927. 

The order of the secretary directing an inquiry into this 
complaint further provided for an investigation into yardage, 
feed, weighing, and other charges at the South Omaha yards, 
in order to determine a just and reasonable basis for the 
consideration of the tariff filed by the stock-yards company. 
On June 22, 1923, an order was issued directing the company 
to “cease and desist” from collecting this additional charge. 
Thereupon, on July 23, 1923, the stock-yards company filed 
a supplement to its tariff, providing for an additional charge 
of 12 cents a head on cattle, 8 cents on calves, 4 cents on 
hogs, and 2 cents on sheep for each subsequent weighing, 
except on live stock going to the country. This supplement 
was suspended by the secretary’s order of July 31. On 
September 28, 1923, respondent stipulated that the supplement 
should not become effective until after the secretary’s decision 
in Docket No. 7 (a case involving charges at Chicago). An 
order denying reparation to complainant was issued on May 
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13, 1925, and on November 26, 1926, the stipulation relative 
to the suspension of the supplement to the tariff was canceled. 
The present order of dismissal simply means the post- 
ponement of a final disposition of the case until the detailed 
study of the general stock-yard rate situation, at present being 
undertaken by the Secretary of Agriculture, has been com- 
pleted. This is in line with the order issued in the St. Paul 
stock-yard case on May 17. 


REDUCTION IN AGRICULTURAL INCOME 


DECREASE of about 5 per cent, chiefly due to a decline 
A in cotton prices, is estimated by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics to have taken place in the gross agricultural 
income of the United States for the crop year ending June, 
1927, as compared with the previous twelve-month period. 
The income for last year is given as $12,080,000,000, against 
$12,670,000,000 in 1925-26. Besides cotton, smaller receipts 
are attributed to feed grains, potatoes, and apples, partly 
offset, however, by somewhat higher returns from live stock 
and live-stock products. 

Net income, after deducting expenses, is estimated at 
$2,440,000,000, comparing with $3,082,000,000 the preceding 
year—a decrease of about 20 per cent. Cash incomes from 
sales of the principal products were distributed thus: 


1926-27 1925-26 
Dairy and poultry 
POGUES occncieccencsss $3,754,000,000 $3,589,000,000 
Meat animals ............ 2,892,000,000 2,848,000,000 
Fruits and vegetables 1,511,000,000 1,686,000,000 
I cnicancistbacatinedics 1,456,000,000 1,594,000,000 


Cotton and cottonseed 1,291,000,000 1,749,000,000 


Returns from agricultural production have been earned 
on declining values of agricultural capital. Between January, 
1926, and January, 1927, this capital was reduced from $59,- 
712,000,000 to $58,255,000,000. 


LIVING EXPENSES ON FARMS 


N A SURVEY covering 2,886 families in eleven widely 
I separated states, recently undertaken by the Department 
of Agriculture, it was found that the average size of families 
was four and a half persons and the average yearly living 
expenses close to $1,600. Remarkably little variation was 
presented in the expenditures of the different states, ranging 
between $1,948 in Massachusetts and $1,482 in South Carolina. 

Of the $1,600, the average spent for food was $659; for 
clothing, $235; for house rent, $200; for furniture and equip- 
ment, $40; for operating expenses, $213; for maintenance of 
health, $61; for life and health insurance, $41; for “advance- 
ment” (schooling, reading matter, and church support), 
$105; for “personal goods,” $41. More than two-fifths of the 
goods used by the family were supplied directly from the farm. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JULY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 1, 1927. 


IGHEST PRICES OF THE YEAR were paid at mid- 

summer for good cattle. The previous advance on heavy 
bullocks was halted at $14.50, but lighter types continued to 
go up, the market affording a convincing demonstration of 
the fact that, while only a limited quantity of heavy beef can 
be readily absorbed, there is a broad outlet for good light 
carcasses and cuts. The outstanding feature of July trade 
was effectual narrowing of the gap between light and heavy 
cattle. Finished bullocks weighing 1,150 to 1,200 pounds 
closed up on the “big brutes,” while counterfeit heavy steers 
were the subject of severe discrimination. Anything in the 
shape of a bullock, weighing 1,300 pounds or more, not of the 
“purest ray serene” ran into foul weather, which should be 
convincing proof that in the beef-production scheme there is 
no place for the plain, rough, and otherwise undesirable 
carcass. When killers pay $13.50 to $14.50 for cattle on the 
hoof, they demand something that will make a presentable 
appearance on the hooks. 


Yearlings Leading Cattle Procession 


While good to choice heavy steers had difficulty in main- 
taining a $14 to $14.50 footing, lighter cattle crawled up, 
until 1,160-pound steers were able to claim $14.25, putting 
1,150- to 1,200-pound and 1,300- to 1,500-pound shipping 
steers on a parity. This is mostly chargeable to the facts, 
not only that most heavies were of “in-between” grade, but 
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It’s time to use 


Anchor Brand Fly Oil 


a splendid fly repellant, indorsed and used by 
dairymen and stock-growers. 





Your investment is a saving, because cattle 
comfort means greater production in milk or 
meat. Priced now at $4.50 for 5 gallons, 
f. o. b. Denver, Colo. 


Use in the Larsen Automatic Currier or 
apply with hand sprayer. We offer a fine 
compressed air sprayer, easily portable, for 
$4.00, f. o. b. Denver. 


The Antiseptic Products Company 


3105 Walnut Street Denver Colo. 
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also that too many “counterfeit” heavies are being attracted 
by big margins of profit in the face of existing corn prices. 
Steers with weight have been drawn from almost every section 
of the country, Texas, Oklahoma, and California contributing, 
in addition to the run out of Kansas, Missouri, and other 
Corn Belt states. Late in July the Mineral Point, Wisconsin, 
section was well represented at Chicago. This numerical in- 
crease has given the buying side a leverage which they have 
used to depress price-levels in effect a few weeks previously. 
In the meantime, large and small killer competition has 
buttressed the market on yearlings, especially little cattle 
grading good and better. This readjustment in heavies was 
due, because most of the in-between grade supply is below 
par in the matter of quality, although most of them are fairly 
good dressers, uncovering what killer-buyers call merely 
“paper” cattle. 


Wide Spreads Characterize Market 


Killers bought slaughter steers over a spread of $6 late 
in July. Carcass beef cows sold over a range of $3.60 or more. 
Little grassy butcher heifers sold down to $7.50 and below, 
while choice yearling heifers uncovered a new top at $12.75. 
Unevenness is certain to feature markets where price spreads 
are so wide. 


“In-Between” Grades Have Sharp Decline 


The sharp decline on in-between grades of weighty, grassy, 
and short-fed steers, grass cows, and heifers did not leave the 
market in bad position, as current values bear no resemblance 
to those of a year ago, when strictly choice, long-fed, heavy 
steers were on a $9.50 to $9.75 basis. In-between heavies then 
sold largely at $8.25 to $9.25, similar kinds now bringing $2.50 
to $3.50 more per cwt. Choice yearlings a year ago topped 
at $10.65, against $13.75 now; most yearlings selling at $13.25 
downward, against $10 downward a year earlier. A year ago 
choice light heifers topped at $10.25, but $12.75 was paid 
the last week of July for a kind that was probably not so 
highly finished. Texas cake-feds had to be peddled to bring 
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Your Cattle Crave 
This Comfort 


Give it to them! 


And they will quickly pay youback 


because they can free themselves of a 
lot of pests which torment them, keep 
them fighting and worrying away the 
flesh you pay so much to put on them. 
We have some very efficient oils, among 
them our Anchor Brand Fly Oil, which 
already has a high reputation among 
Stockmen and Dairymen. Now this 
machine saves the labor of hand 
applications. 

No, you won’t have to drive your animals to use this machine. 
Of course, they want to scratch and rub. This gives a good 
currying, and they soon learn the soothing, cleansing effect of 
the —_— oils. Experiments have shown this machine will 
provide 


An Efficient Treatment for the Tormenting Cattle Grubs 


The Larson Automatic Currying and Oiling Machine has ex- 
clusive patented features. It’s really automatic and adjustable. 
Doesn’t waste oil. One machine serves for large animals, calves 
or hogs. The oils are very reasonable in price. 

Ask for circulars and prices. County and State Agents wanted. 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 


Distributors 





3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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$8 to $8.25 a year ago, but this season they sold at $10 to 
$12, despite the slippery trade on such kinds. Sandhill, 
Nebraska, grass steers averaging around 1,100 pounds sold at 
$10.20; a year ago 1,110-pound Wyoming rangers had to go 
at $8. A spread of $6.50 to $7.50 took grass steers a year ago 
that are now making $8.50 to $10, thin-fleshed grass stockers 
now selling at $7 to $8.25, being comparable with $5.50 to 
$6.75 kinds a year ago. Grass cows a year ago were selling at 
$5.50 downward; now they are making from $7.50 downward, 
and some of the heavy cows now bringing $8 are grassy. 
Canner cows a year ago had been broken at a $3 to $3.25 
market, but after a 25- to 40-cent break late in July similar 
kinds sold at $4.50 to $5. Strong cutter cows at $5.50, and 
about as good as many $6 cows early in July, sold at $3.75 
to $4 a year ago. 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





| EES Unanimous— Eas 


The Ohio farmers and feeders, 60 
strong, on their western tour were very 
generous in their praise of the splendid 
WHR Herefords they saw, and many 
of them said the heifers, yearlings and 
twos, were the very BEST and MOST 
UNIFORM they had seen anywhere. 


Without a doubt they are good, and 
we have an especially attractive lot 
for sale just now. Write us about 
them. (The twos are bred to excel- 
lent PRINCE DOMINO herd bulls.) 















The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 


WYOMING HEREFORD BRANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


= Arizona Saddlery Co. 
Rs Makers of High-Grade 
Custom-Made Stockmen’s 
Outfits 


Saddles and Fancy Outfits 
a Specialty 


FRANK OLZER, Manager 
Prescott, Arizona 
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Dressed Beef Selling Readily 


These comparisons are both interesting and calculated to 
indicate the high level of current values, which have been well 
sustained all through the spring and summer period. Rarely 
has the dressed-beef market shown signs of serious disturbance. 
During the third week of July something of that kind hap- 
pened consequent on hot weather and, as usually is the case, 
a heavy run of cattle coincidently; but the following week, 
on a lighter run, a gratifying display of resiliency was made, 
all finished cattle, regardless of weight, attaining the highest 
levels of the year. 


Influx of Grassers Depresses Prices 


Inauguration of the grass-beef season had the logical 
effect of widening the spread, fed cattle advancing, while 
grassers broke 50 cents to $1 per cwt.; but demand for grass 
beef, which was in bad repute a year ago, was indicated by 
a prompt clearance. Any kind of an ornery little steer wear- 
ing a beef-covering has been eligible to $8, and at $9 killers 
have not got much. Cows and heifers, although 75 cents to 
$1 per cwt. below the high time by the turn of the half-year, 
have found a good market right along, the probability being 
that they will continue to do so, unless the consuming public 
becomes more fastidious and goes en masse to the government- 
branded kind of beef. 


Hogs at Last Beginning to Advance 


Hogs reacted from the low spot 75 cents to $1 per cwt. 
By the end of July the top on light hogs was back to $11, but 
a wide spread had developed meanwhile, the heavy butcher 
class selling at $9 to $9.15, and packing sows at $7.75 to $8.15. 
With a top at $11, average cost was right around $9.35, in- 
dicating the wide spread. Packers were not opposed to other 
interests paying $10.75 to $11 for the pick of the crop, but 
contented themselves with picking out the lower-priced stuff. 
They promulgated a scale of prices based on weights, and 
made it effective. Frequently the same weights sold to shippers 
and packers 50 to 75 cents per cwt. apart, outsiders paying 
premiums for uniform lots, while packers took up-and-down 
weights at what appeared to be bargain prices. 


Liquidation to Continue 


The advance in hog values has not stopped liquidation, 
although growers are in better humor than along in June, 
when prices were pounding on the bottom of one of the worst 
slumps in trade history. The rise has created an impression 
that product, both lard and meats, is worth the money. Middle- 
men are restocking their shelves, and considerable product is 
going across the Atlantic, creating a probability that the huge 
accumulation will be cleaned up by the time the advance guard 
of the new hog crop shows up at the market portals. 


Sheep and Lambs Maintaining Record 


Live-mutton trade is making a good record for the season. 
A lot of western lambs went over the scales at $14 to $15 
during July, a $15.25 top being made. Feeders took their 
share of the crop, without haggling, at $12.50 to $13.50, paying 
as high as $13.75 for light lambs. The sheep phase of the 
trade has been stable, with a hardening tendency, fat ewes 
reaching $7.25, with the bulk at $6 to $7. Demand for breed- 
ing ewes comes from all over the region east of the Mississippi 
River, and is unappeasable, yearling ewes selling up to $14, 
with the bulk at $12.50 to $13.50, and older ewes, from two to 
four years, at $9 to $9.50. The predicted heavy run of native 
lambs did not materialize in July, and, should it fail to show 
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up in August and September, present values will hold. The 
big winter feed will be done west of the Missouri River, as 
purchasing on Corn Belt account has been much lighter than 


during the corresponding period of 1926. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, August 1, 1927 
CATTLE AND CALVES 

















STEERS KANSAS CITY OMAHA DENVER 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............ $11.50-18.85 $12.00-14.25  .o..oeaee 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs) 12.65-18.85  18.00-14.25  .........---.- 
Gti sic oh 11.25-13.00 11.50-18.25 $11.15-12.90 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.) .......s2--. 12.00-18.50 — 12.25-14.00 — ereeeceeeceneeene 
i De od ae 10.00-12.50  10.75-13.00  10.25-12.35 
Choice (950 to 1,100 Ibs.).... .......-.---. 12.00-18.25  12.00-18.50 9... 
GO08 sic el GS I | Se e E a 
Medium (800 Pos. up) ---cccccc.:s-cccsse-eoe-e 7.50-10.50 7.75-11.50 —8.60-10.60 Pacifie International Livestock Exposition, Inc. 
COUN ca oo ear 6.25- 8.00 6.00- 7.75  6.60- 8.90 
YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.) ......-.--cee------ 12.00-13.25 11.75-18.25 11.25-12.50 
I es een a tk 9.75-12.00  10.00-11.75 10.00-11.25 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. down)... 11.25-12.50  11.00-12.00 10.75-11.75 
CO i ae 9.00-11.50  9.25-11.00 _—8.75-10.90 ® 8 
Copperas = Re ans cisensccececics 6.25- 9.25 6.25- 9.25 6.00- 9.15 ] 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. up) -..cceccescsesseecceeeeeeeeee 10.25-11.75 10.00-11.50 —-9.75-11.25 
iM ssa Pcie 8.50-11.00  8.50-10.00 —8.50-10.10 
Wise ee es 6.50- 9.00 6.75- 8.50 6.50- 8.85 
cows ow hea 
CUM ear te ae oe 8.00- 8.75  8.25- 9.75  7.90- 9.25 
RN a toa ah a at cael 6.35- 8.00 6.50- 8.25  6.85- 7.90 
Common to Medium. ......-..c-cescceeee----- 5.00- 6.85 5.50- 6.59  5.00- 6.85 god . 
Low Cutters and Cutters... 4.00- 5.00 4.25- 5.59 —3.25- 5.00 17th Annual Exposition Dates: 
ee a Portland, Oregon, Oct. 29-Nov. 5 
Good to Choice..nn..cneccesccoeccececcseooes-s. 6.75- 7.15  6.75- 7.75 6.25 7.00 < 
Cutters to Medium... 5.00- 6.75  5.50- 6.90  5.00- 6.25 Breed Entries Close Oct. 10 
CALVES: . 
Medium to Choice (500 Ibs. down)... 7.00-10.00  7.00- 9.50 —‘6.75- 9.00 Fat Entries Close Oct. 20 
VEALERS: 
SE Sa COU octets 10.50-12.50 10.50-12.00 = 11.50-13.25 e e 
puma cas aimee . In Fremilums 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up) eccescccccce 8.50-10.00 8.50-10.25 8.25- 9.60 Exhibits of Pure-Bred Beef and Dair Cattle, 
; oe y 
Common to Medium... 6.25- oar 6.25- ae nae an Horses, Sheep, Hogs, Goats and Foxes. Also 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).... 8.00- 9.5 8.00- 9.75 8.15- 9. Dairy Products Show and Land and Manv- 
Common to Medium............................. 5.75- 8.00 5.75- 8.00 6.25- 8.15 aad sac . J " hibi 
HEIFERS: facturers’ Expositions; Industrial Exhibits, 
Good to Choice ceccccccccccccccccccccecc 7.00 8.25  7.00- 8.00 —_—6.75- 7.50 and world-renowned Horse Show, 
Common to Medium........ i, eiioeeieaw ante 5.75- 7.00 5.50- 7.00 5.50- 6.75 
COWS: sory ’ 99 r i n 
Good to Choice.....cccccccccceccceeceeccee--- 550° 6.00 5.50- 6.00 5.85- 6.25 uth in Meats” Demonstratio 
Common to Medium.................s0-.--- 4.75- 6.50 4.50- 5.59  4.40- 5.35 : 
CALVES: A week-long feature each year. Effectively 
Good to Chobe. aaecnanaasean -snceeneanenee 8.00- 9.50 8.00- 9.75  8.00- 9.75 creating demand for better grades of beef 
Medium ousecesccsscceeessesceseseetesesessseseneeseeee 5.25- 8.00  6.50- 8.00  — 6.50- 8.00 through consumer education. Also provides 
> h valuabl f 
retailers with valuable information. 
HOGS 
ines pian Mleaae ta. Geeks Ga eben Watts to ©, 02. Pisenunr, Gen, Bige. 
Medium Weights, ium to oice...... -75-10. -25-10. -00-11. . 
Light Weights, Medium to Choice.......... 10.20-10.65  9.90-10.50 1040-1125 211 N. W. Bank Building, Portland, Oregon 
Light Lights, Medium to Choice.............- 10.10-10.65  9.00-10.25 = 9.90-11.15 
Piscine. Sve ese ee cecczsccs esas, 7.35- 8.15 7.25- 8.25  8.00- 8.75 e 3 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice........ COBICO once blast ms P fi In t t 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch... 9.25-10.00  8.00- 9.00 ss acl Cc erna 10na 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Livestock Exposition 


LAMBS: 
Good to Choice (84 Ibs. down).......... $12.50-13.75 $13.00-13.75 $12.00-13.40 INCORPORATED 
Medium (92 Ibs. own) -ccccccccccccscese--- 11.50-12.50 11.75-13.00 — 10.50-12.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Choice (110 Ibs. down)... 8.00-11.00 9.00-11.25 a October 29-November 5 
EWES: Portland, Oregon 
Medium to Choice (120 Ibs. down).... 4.75- 6.60 Cet ces 
Medium to Choice (120 to 150 Ibs.).... 4.25- 6.25 4.25- 6.25 


FEEDING LAMBS: 
SI Cai Cn 


13.00-13.75 
11.75-13.00 


Reduced Fares All Railroads 


















Registered Herefords 


Bulls That Have Helped to 
Make the Herd— 


Beau Gaspard....... By Beau President.Out of cow by Dandy Rex 
Graduate 2d........... By Beau Picture.....Out of cow by Domino 
Silver Dandy......... By Beau Dandy....... Out of cow by Beau Picture 
Beau Belmont....... By Beau President Out of Belle 15th 

(Second dam is a full sister of Beau Brummell) 


Bright Gerald...... By Bright Donald...Out of cow by Beau Modest 







































ee. By Domino............... Out of cow by Kansas City 

Gleeful Domino.....By Domino............... Out of cow by Banner Bearer 

Bright Laddie......By Domino............. Out of cow by Militant 

RORN RO esis cscs -By Beau Picture.....0ut of cow by Beau Monarch 

—- finance eens Se Out of cow by Beau Donorus 
OMTEO. on... ol i 


..Out of cow by Beau Modest 
Don Albert 


Balustrol 


The above bred by Gudgell & Simpson 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER 


1872 CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


1908 
ESTABLISHED 


INCORPORATED 


FEEDER 
STEERS 


We have for sale several thou- 
sand choice, white-faced, de- 
horned, two-year-old steers; in | 
first-class condition for feed- | 
yards; cake-fed last winter; now 
on excellent pasture. 




























Wire or Write 


THE EADS LIVE STOCK 
COMPANY 
Eads, Colorado 




















Arizona Herefords 


Bred from selected registered sires and dams, under range 
conditions. 


BABBITT & COWDEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
425 Heard Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 

classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on Monday, 
August 1, 1927, compared with Wednesday, June 29, 1927, 
and Monday, August 2, 1926: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Aug. 1, 1927 June 29, 1927 Aug. 2, 1926 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.).................. $13.25-14.50 $12.35-14.30 $ 9.40-10.65 

IIT oak Soamcnsnoncanes eecees tesa nunieseecmneeee 11.00-14.00 10.75-13.65 8.65-10.00 

Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)...................... 12.85-14.00 11.40-13.15 10.00-10.65 

NOE aiceees dsc cousasetauiewitncinie eared cee tna 10.65-13.25 10.10-12.25 9.25-10.00 

POMC aso cient crccepaedteee 8.75-10.75 8.60-10.60 7.25- 9.25 
YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down)........ 10.15-13.25 9.75-12.40 9.25-10.50 
HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up)................ 8.50-12.00 8.50-11.65 7.65-10.25 

Common to Medium (all weights)...... 7.00- 8.50 6.50- 9.25 5.00- 8.75 
COWS: 

Good ‘to: CHOC okie “CBOs DED 6.75- 9.75 6.15- 8.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 8.50- 9.50 8.50- 9.50 7.15- 8.00 

Common to Medium................................ 7.00- 8.50 7.00- 8.50 5.50- 7.15 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)........ 8.25- 9.25 8.25- 9.50 6.85- 8.00 

Common to Medium....................-.--....-. 6.50- 8.25 6.50- 8.25 5.25- 6.85 
HOGS: 

Medium Weight (200 to 250 Ibs.)....... 9.45-11.10 8.75- 9.40 12.10-13.50 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice........................-.-...-.--. 12.00-14.15 11.75-14.35 12.50-14.50 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 

and slaughter of live stock at sixty-eight markets for the 

month of June, 1927, compared with June, 1926, and for the 
six months ending June, 1927 and 1926: 

















































RECEIPTS 
— Six ee 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cattle® 22... 1,732,048 | 1,871,289 | 10,490,092 | 10,677,760 
tn 546,912 592,444 | 3,271,311 | 3,362,612 
PR idaceasceitaue 3,752,190 | 3,142,861 | 21,790,539 | 20,569,852 
Sheep............... 1,837,997 | 1,912,615 | 10,162,390 | 9,860,847 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 
Diiee : Six Months Ending 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cattle™ 2.0.5 624,119 657,756 | 3,759,153 | 3,707,535 
iii Zee 1,249,692 | 1,048,487 | 7,764,924 | 7,829,928 
IN rcainten 858,313 916,426 | 4,831,040 | 4,456,172 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
oo Sane Six — 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cattie*® ....0.:2. 170,233 168,909 | 1,189,798 | 1,175,489 
Calves....-<::.-::.- 13,014 11,339 102,159 85,161 
ics 61,179 72,198 512,244 373,239 
ee 257,208 238,287 | 1,118,079 837,986 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
a Six Months Ending 
June 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Caie*:...<.. 1,111,732 | 1,216,907 | 6,661,103 | 6,902,264 
Calves........-.-.s. 394,989 434,150 | 2,378,161 | 2,454,909 
eee 2,509,444 | 2,087,040 | 14,005,443 | 12,729,671 
ID oisicescavsans 976,295 998,463 | 5,339,851 | 5,404,384 


*Includes calves. tIncludes stockers and feeders. 
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THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, CoLo., August 1, 1927. 

ED CATTLE made up the bulk of the supply during the 

first half of July. Later a good many grass cattle were 
received, but not enough materially to affect prices until the 
closing week. Good-quality fed steers were selling at $10.75 
to $11.75 early in July, with choice heavy kinds at $12 to 
$13; later good steers were bringing $11 to $12.25, with choice 
heavies quoted at $12.50 to $13.25. Late in the month the top 
for the season was made at $13.25 freight paid, and $13 flat, 
for choice heavy steers. Grass cows that sold from $7 to $8 
early in July were bringing about the same prices at the close. 
However, a week or two earlier choice grass cows sold up to 
$9, with a few fed cows at $9.50. Mixed yearlings were selling 
at $11 to $11.50 early in July, whereas at the close choice 
kinds were bringing $11.50 to $12.25. The extreme top of the 
season for yearling steers was paid late in the month, when 
they sold at $13. The extreme season top on mixed yearlings 
was $12.85, also paid rather late in the month. Choice fed 
heifers sold up to $12 during the third week of the month, this 
price also registering a new season top. These prices are the 
highest paid on the Denver market since 1921. Stockers and 
feeders were selling early in July at $8.50 to $9.50, while good 
fleshy feeders went back to the country at $9.75 late in the 
month. However, most of the good stock steers coming to 
market during the closing days of July sold at $7 to $8. 
Dealers look for some decline on grass cattle as the season 
advances and the supply becomes heavier, although the im- 
pression is general that good range cattle are going to sell 
well during the entire fall season. The supply is not heavy, 
while demand is expected to be strong, due to the fact that 
feeders all made money on their feed-lot operaticns during 
the fall and winter, 


Hogs.—Hog-finishers came into their own during the 
month, and prices advanced rapidly. Those who predicted an 
advancing swine market a month ago were in position to say: 
“IT told you so.” Demand was strong at Denver, and at no 
time were there enough hogs to go around. Prices were main- 
tained on a level considerably higher than those prevailing 
at river markets, and at times Denver prices exceeded the 
peak price at Chicago. At the close of the month good-quality 
light and handy-weight hogs were selling up to $11, while the 
same grades sold one month ago around $9.25. The highest 
price paid in many weeks was paid during the closing days 
of the month, when the extreme top was $11.25. During the 
month the spread between the good light and medium-weight 
hogs and the extreme heavy grades widened considerably. 
Stock pigs were in strong demand throughout the month, 
evidencing the confidence of the country in the future of the 
hog market. Stock pigs went back to the country for finishing 
at prices ranging from $10.50 to $11 on the closing days of 
the month. Dealers look for still further advances in the hog 
market. The supply is admittedly short in the country, and 
demand is broad. Local traders predict that hog prices will 
go to $12 on this market, and possibly beyond that figure, in 
the near future. 


Sheep.—Sheep supply in July was just about the same as 
for July a year ago. The bulk of the supply came from Idaho 
ranges, with quite a sprinkling of fair to good fat lambs from 
Colorado points, and numerous consignments from Oregon and 
other of the northwestern states. Strong demand prevailed 
throughout the month for good fat lambs here. Desirable 
northwestern range lambs were selling early in July at $13.25 
to $13.50, and at the close of the month they were bringing 
$13.50 to $13.85. On July 9, top lambs sold at $14.50, which 
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Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


PERRY PARK 
RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 


R. P. Lamont, Jr. 
Owner 


STOCKGROWERS 


Incorporated 


OGDEN SUGAR SPUR 
OGDEN, UTAH 


P. 0. BOX 62 


Manufactures and Feeds First-Class Molasses, Alfalfa 
and Grain-Mixed Feed. Do All the Work, at a 
Definite Price, and Get Results. 


Feeders Command Low Market Prices. Our Feed 
Fattens Stock, Insures Quick Gains, a Profit- 
able Spread, and High Market Prices. 


Lambs Bought on Order for Fall Delivery. We Have 
Available for Sale during August, September and 
October a Large Band of One-Year Breeding 
Ewes. Give Us a Trial Order. 


Reserve Space Now for Lambing Out Your Ewes 
in Our Yards Next Spring 


Bill Your Shipments to Our Yards, Ideally Located 
Running Artesian Water in Each Pen, and 
Capacity for 40,000 Sheep and 4,000 
Cattle. Covered Sheep Pens 
for 20,000 Head. 


BANK REFERENCES: 


THE STOCKYARDS NATIONAL BANK OF DENVER 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF OGDEN 


Cc. L. Heren, Cattle Dept. 


? 


J. T. (Jack) Murray, Sheep Dept. 


Write for Further Particulars 


REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


45 head of coming two-year-olds 
The good kind. In fine condition. Ready for 
service. 
H. C. Taylor, Roanoke (Howard County), Mo. 
R. W. Taylor, Stock Yards, Denver, Colo. 
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was the high point of the month. Ewes that were selling 
around $5 to $5.25 early in July were bringing $6 to $6.50 at 
the close of the month, The demand for ewes was good, but 
the supply was extremely light on this market throughout the 
entire month. Dealers anticipate a big demand and strong 
prices for lambs throughout the entire fall season. Lamb- 
feeders made money on their operations the past winter, and 
the demand for stock to go into feed-lots is going to be strong. 
On the other hand, the western range country is credited with 
being short in its supply. Many of the northern Colorado 
lamb-feeders and those from other sections are making their 
plans to buy on the market this year, instead of contracting 


eS 


FOR COWS 


This Proven Calf Saver 
and Cow Conditioner is 
Remarkably Low in Price 


Because Germ-a-Tone has 
won a wide reputation as a 
remedy for infectious abortion, 
many cattlemen have the im- 
pression that it must be costly. 


But Germ-a-Tone is by far the 
cheapest cow remedy and condi- 
tioner on the market. Ten treat- 
ments for a cent is the cost. The 
results of its regular use are 
more calves and more milk. 

Read the story of Germ-a- 
Tone and see why it gives such 
remarkable results. 

Let us send you our new il- 
and _ preventing lustrated booklets. 


THE GERMICIDE CO. 


1320 Lincoln Street Denver, Colorado 


FREE 
Write today for 
valuable booklet 
on making cows 
more profitable 





DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
The Will C. Barnes Calf D’Horner 


$3 15 Takes the horn 


out clean Your 
Postpaid 


ne back 

1 

not all we 
claim. 

On market 

for 

twenty-five 

years. 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


Alliance, Neb. Kansas City, Mo. Rapid City, S. D. 

Amarillo, Tex. Marfa, Tex. San Antonio, Tex. 
Neb Santa Maria, Cal. 

Wichita, Kan. 


Send a check for one today 


For calves two to 
ten months old 
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on the range, and indications point to a strong demand at 
Denver for all the lambs coming to this market. Recent reduc- 
tions in freight rates on sheep and cattle from Idaho, Oregon, 
Nevada, and other northwestern points to Denver are expected 
to bring a larger supply from these sections to this market 
and materially increase the volume of trade here, 

Horses.—The horse market was fairly active during the 
month. Receipts were considerably heavier than the month 
before, but demand was good, and prices were maintained on a 
steady to strong basis. Numerous shipments of good horses 
were sent out during the month to points in the South and 
East, with several consignments going into old Mexico. Good 
draft-horses and work-mules are selling at $125 to $175 a 
head, with good chunks around $60 to $100, and light horses 
anywhere from $50 down. 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED MEATS 


Monday, August 1, 1927 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 





STEERS (heavy weights, 700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 
IIS sce tenes sinscaksaniniveccebbnnctnensisionanmuasione $20.00-21.00 $20.00-21.00 $21.00-22.00 
ON ia ea 18.00-20.00 19.00-20.00 18.00-21.00 

STEERS (light and medium weights, 700 Ibs. down) : 

NT i 19.00-20.50 Sidon 21.00-22.00 
MO ics sicecacsccanedcccsnisinmintemanittcssrcmczcues REQOOUEOOO «$EOC100G —16:00-81.,00 

STEERS (all weights) : 

IN ce a i 14.50-16.50 17.00-18.00 14.00-18.00 
NII ccs a as ee 12.50-14.50 16.00-17.00 13.00-14.00 

COWS: 

IN ost series a0 a ok ees be ee a. 13.50-15.00  14.00-15.00 14.00-16.50 
| ECC  EE eS 13.00-14.00 12.00-14.00 
NING. Git cts Boo on ee 10.00-11.50  12.00-13.00 11.00-12.50 

VEALERS: 

CNN Ge cn ee SECON =i 23.00-25.00 
WE Sti ee ieee ee ..- 19.00-21.00 18.00-20.09 22.00-24.00 
I a ihn ae ha ae 17.00-19.00  16.00-18.00  19.00-22.00 

CALF CARCASSES: 

EN a Sig a Rie ete 16.00-18.00 a 
ND insincere aes ee 14.00-16.00 17.00-19.00 17.00-19.00 
Wed aaissiscn cowie cetacciccicse.. IBOGITEO 8 9i16.00-1T.00 16.00-17.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMB (30 to 42 lbs.) : 


RAOO tee ee ae $28.00-30.00 

RINE dc cee ecirceccn ects ek tae ee 26.00-28.00 
LAMB (42 to 55 Ibs.) : 

RON cc ee ce clea lr al ee ees 
LAMB (all weights) : 

ON are i ie 22.00-25.00 

COORNNS s oe a i ee 
MUTTON (Ewes) : 

UN es ree a ee ea 13.00-15.00 

PERO» ticciciciainiiaekcnduaninn Be 

FRESH PORK 

LOINS: 

Bae “Th Wake ene $25.00-27.00 

2042 0h. (Oi ee So 23.00-25.00 

12-15 Ib. av nn 

15-18 Ib. av senncsssswiey SONOMA TOO 


$29.00-30.00 
27.00-29.00 


26.00-28.00 
25.00-27.00 


24.00-26.00 
23.00-25.00 


16.00-18.00 
14.00-16.00 


$25.00-26.00 
24.00-25.00 
20.00-21.00 
16.50-17.50 


HIDES CLIMBING HIGHER 


J. E. P, 


$27.00-29.00 
25.00-27.00 


25.00-27.00 
24.00-26.00 


21.00-25.00 
18.00-21.00 


15.00-17.00 
14.00-15.00 


$25.00-27.00 
23.00-25.00 
19.00-21.00 
17.00-19.00 


IDE VALUES have steadily worked to higher levels. 
Chicago packer light native cows have reached 24 cents; 
heavy native steers, 23 cents; and heavy Texas steers, 21% 


cents. 


Country hides have followed suit, but scarcity of offer- 
ings seems to be more of a restraining factor than the high 
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prices. Leather sales have been numerous, and considerable 
business has been done of late, making heavy inroads upon 
surplus stocks, 

Chicago packers are well cleaned up, and current kill is 
not heavy. Some 70,000 hides were reported sold at Chicago 
late in July, and business was done on higher levels, with 
sellers asking advances on further offerings. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 
B and cured meats on July 1, 1927, as compared with July 
1, 1926, and average holdings on that date for the last five 
years (in pounds): 








‘ Five- r 
Commodity July 1, 1927 July 1, 1926 ae 

Frozen beef........... 23,264,000 23,997,000 32,691,000 
*Cured beef........... 20,452,000 24,691,000 22,826,000 
Lamb and mutton. 1,372,000 1,871,000 2,720,000 
Frozen pork.......... 220,685,000 120,707,000 164,367,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 167,248,000 148,164,000 185,530,000 
*Pickled pork........ 444,778,000 333,305,000 415,974,000 
Miscellaneous........ 63,020,000 52,985,000 65,190,000 

(| eee 940,819,000 705,720,000 889,298,000 
sae ccrccisnics, 146,250,000 120,527,000 139,423,000 


eanadsllananasnintesethatceesinpiainiicinaettilinlaiattiandaiininiainis 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


WOOL TRADE SHOWS STRENGTH 
J. E. P. 


HE WOOL SITUATION was never healthier. Following 

the June buying rush in Texas, eastern operators turned 
their attention to the Northwest, and by the end of July the 
bulk of the 1927 clip was out of first hands and on its way to 
eastern concentration points, in the possession of dealers who 
are confident of the security of their position, although pro- 
testing that they paid growers enough for the property. 
Strength in London, where prices were approximately 5 per 
cent above the closing of the May series, has helped this mar- 
ket sentimentally by assuring that lower-priced foreign wools 
are not immediately available, 


FEEDSTUFFS 


N ADVANCE of $5 in cottonseed cake and Meal, f.o.b. 
A Texas points, is noted, the price on August 3 being $38.50. 
The Kansas City hay market on August 1 was as follows: 
Prairie—No, 1, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $9 to $10; No. 3, $7 
to $8.50; packing, $6 to $7; alfalfa—select dairy, $18.50 to 
$19; choice, $17 to $18; No. 1, $14.50 to $16.50; standard, 
$12.50 to $14; No. 2, $10 to $12; No. 3, $7 to $9.50; timothy— 
No. 1, $11 to $11.50; standard, $10 to $10.50; No. 2, $9.50 to 
$10; No, 3, $8 to $9; clover-mixed—light, $11 to $11.50; No. 1, 
$10 to $11; No. 2, $7.50 to $9.50; clover—No. 1, $10 to $11; 
No. 2, $8 to $9.50. 


No Reindeer for Baffin’s Land 


The experimental importation of reindeer into Baffin’s 
Land, in northern Canada, has proved a failure. As a conse- 
quence, the grazing permit granted to Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
the arctic explorer, for reindeer and other herbivorous animals 
in the southern half of that bleak territory, has been canceled. 
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Saratoga Valley Herefords, Wyoming 


Consistent prize-winners at International and Na- 
tional Shows, as well as market toppers at the lead- 
ing markets. 

BUY YOUR FEEDERS DIRECT 
Save shrink, commissions, and excessive freight bills. 


For further information write Saratoga Valley Hereford 
Association. 


M. M. Cushing, Secretary, Saratoga, Wyoming 


Watch for announcement of Auction Sales 


Herefords Are Popular 


WITH 


Butchers 
Consumers 


Rangemen Breeders 
Farmers Feeders 


BECAUSE 


They produce the most high-quality 
beef in the shortest possible time on 
the least feed. 


Bred to this purpose for two centuries 


AMERICAN HEREFORD CATTLE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


300 West Eleventh Kansas City, Mo, 


OMAHA HORSE AND MULE 
COMMISSION CO. 


M. J. (Bud) SMITH, Mgr. 
Commission Salesmen of Horses and Mules 
Inion Steck Yards, South Omaha, Nebr. 


Range Horses and Mules a Specialty 
from July to December 


NEXT BIG SALE 
Monday and Tuesday, August 29 and 30 


and every two weeks throughout the year 


If you have either Horses or Mules to market this summer or 
fall, it will be to your interest to communicate with us before 
shipping elsewhere. Handled over 17,000 head the past year. 
We are not in this business simply to collect commission, but 
to earn it for our customers. 


Correspondence invited. Market information furnished. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


Second-Hand Cottonseed Meal and Cake Bags; also 
all kinds of Feed Bags. Write us for prices. 


| 
| 
| Bruce Bag and Burlap Company 
| 1613 Pearlstone Street Dallas, Texas i 


A 8 a 8 8 OS 








THE YEAR’S FOREIGN TRADE 


XPORTS OF MERCHANDISE from the United States 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, showed an in- 
crease of 4.5 per cent over the previous year, while imports 
declined 4.7 per cent. Gains in exports are attributed by 
Bradstreet’s largely to increased shipments of grains, petro- 
leum, and coal—the latter due to the English coal strike. Of 
cotton we exported a much larger volume than the year before, 
but, owing to reduced prices, returns fell below those of 
1925-26. The figures follow: 





Sees Twelve — Ending 

1927 1926 | 1927 1926 
Exports_.__. $359,000,000 | $338,102,043 | $4,971.046,000 | $4,753,516,204 
certs... 359,000,000 | 336,061,119 | 4,256,246,000 | 4,466,687,493 
Excess of exports| —__. $ 2,040,924 |$ 714,800,000 |$ 286,828,711 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN JUNE 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS, animal fats, and grains 

from the United States for the month of June and the 
six months ending June, 1927, as compared with the corre- 
sponding periods of the previous year, were as below: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 




















(Pounds) 
J Six Months Ending 
sae June 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Beef, fresh.......... a 84,400 133,687 931,600 1,327,372 
Beef, pickled... a 996,072 1,730,873 7,925,573 8,744,473 
Beef, canned.............. 293,939 149,232 1,726,090 - 1,874,512 
ite CRs os 7,081,770 9,667,304 46,801,603 50,983,947 
NG i 8,456,181 11,681,096 57,384,866 62,430,304 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 


ss 


es Six Months Ending 

















June 

1927 1926 1927 1926 
455,461 873,818 4,017,625 8,646,907 
3,044,174 2,287,886 13,840,269 14,925,473 
: 10,300,895 9,471,578 53,793,869 82,985,060 
Cumberiand sides..... 1,464,806 774,299 3,709,069 8,660,320 
Hams and shoulders} 13,470,937 13,217,994 65,206,362 106,181,679 
Wiltshire sides.......... 56,205 397,464 242,043 5,523,105 
Sausage, canned....... 443,232 371,205 2,211,836 1,942,680 
PN os cinpereicecinceiion 66,403,948 56,481,694 360,932,816 384,081,270 
Lard compounds... .. 594,379 376,504 5,724,304 5,757,509 
Neutral lard.............. 2,040,969 1,132,221 11,641,970 9,701,785 
soa 98,275,006 | 85,384,663 | 521,320,163 | 628,405,788 

GRAINS 
(Bushels) 
— Six Months Ending 
June 

1927 1926 1927 1926 
1,186,000 1,352,000 8,069,000 4,611,000 
1,008,000 1,722,000 9,582,000 15,083,000 
1,462,000 1,817,000 6,309,000 8,638,000 
A 3,571,000 1,082,000 16,091,000 6,419,000 
i icin ccittecideseess 7,459,000 8,074,000 45,833,000 27,857,000 
TA cisiiciseccnanins 14,686,000 14,047,000 85,884,000 -| 62,608,000 








LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, June 13, 1927. 

ITH THE OPENING of the north Queensland meat- 

works during the last two or three weeks, the frozen-beef 
export season can be said to be once again well under way. 
Fair supplies of cattle are available at the moment, but none 
of the plants look for a long or particularly profitable run. 
Seasonal conditions over a considerable portion of Queensland 
for the past couple of years have been against the former, 
while the depression ruling in the oversea meat market seems 
to preclude the latter; despite the fact that packers are in no 
sense buying stock on a dear basis. 


Last week the works in the Brisbane district (south 
Queensland) were purchasing fat bullocks in the country at 
from $5.40 up to, in some cases, $5.76 per 100 pounds, dressed 
weights, for first grades, and about $4.80 for seconds, delivered 
at the door of factory. At the same time they were drawing 
supplies from the Enoggera yards (municipal markets) on 
the basis of $5.12 to $5.52 a hundred for ox beef and $4.20 to 
$4.80 for cow beef, according to grading. The buying rate in 
the central division was $5.04 per 100 pounds for firsts and 
$4.80 for seconds, but in the north the companies are offering 
only a flat rate of $4.08 a hundred for ox and $3.60 for cow 
beef, approved or passed for export quality. Rejects for export 
bullocks are being paid for at the rate of $1.68 a hundred, and 
cows at $1.44 a hundred, dressed weights. 


It should not be necessary to stress the point that cattle- 
owners, especially those in the north, are far from satisfied 
with the rates offering, which on an average troop can hardly 
pan out at $25 a head. Off that has to come the expense of 
droving to the railhead, which may be anything up to two or 
three hundred miles from home pastures, and rail freight to 
the seaboard packing plants. Some are talking of railing their 
fats right round to Brisbane, but, seeing that the current 
meat-works value there is little, if anything, over $35 a head, 
it is doubtful if they will be much better when the extra 
charges, including spelling en route, are paid. Apart from 
that, a rush of northern cattle into the south Queensland 
markets would probably cause a drop in prices there, and so 
defeat the purpose of shipping. 

The unsatisfactory position generally is always the topic 
of conversation where cattlemen congregate. It received 
special ventilation at the annual conference of the Graziers’ 
Association of Central and North Queensland held at Long- 
reach last month, when a resolution was passed urging the 
United Graziers’ Association to collect data relative to the 
practicability and effect of an export bounty on beef, and the 
possibility of growers receiving a better return from meat 
consumed in Australia. The parent association was also asked 
to form a committee representative of the north, central, and 
south districts, to report to graziers generally on the prospects 
and outlook. 

Regarding the first part of the resolution, it may be 
recalled that the federal government paid an export bounty 
of one-half cent per pound on all beef shipped overseas for 
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two or three years during the post-war depression and defla- 
tion. Though the one-half cent was paid direct to packers, it 
is generally acknowledged that the bulk of it got back to 
graziers in the shape of better prices. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that the granting of a bounty is at the best an un- 
satisfactory method of bolstering up a primary industry, and, 
even if asked to do so, it is doubtful if the federal government 
would pay one again. One argument that might bear weight is 
the fact that the government is at present paying an export 
bounty on Australian wines. 

The problem of obtaining southern beef prices for 
northern cattle-growers presents many difficulties. I have re- 
ferred to them more than once in previous letters, and will 
only say now that the chief is the isolation of the north. It 
must certainly be very galling to the northerner to read in 
the press that bullocks in the Melbourne market are realizing 
up to $10.80 per 100 pounds, while the best offer he can get 
is $4.08. To tell him there is no market for him in Melbourne 
because southerners will not knowingly eat beef that has been 
frozen is no consolation. I do not think I have mentioned 
before that the reason why beef cannot be economically 
transferred from the north to the south of the continent alive 
is because northern cattle come from tick country. The south 
is free of tick infestation. To keep it so, dipping and lengthy 
periods of quarantine are imposed, which soon turn fats into 
stores. 

Unfortunately a good deal of central and west Queensland 
is still in the throes of the drought. Much of the country has 
not had proper rains for two years now, and as a result is 
largely denuded of stock. What the losses have been nobody 
can gauge. At the beginning of 1926 the state was carrying 
6,436,000 cattle, but the opinion most widely held is that the 
numbers have dropped pretty well a million. Except for the 
coastal belts, New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia 
have experienced a dry summer and autumn. Conditions in- 
land are still dry, though nothing like as bad as in the back 
country of Queensland. Taking things by and large, cattle 
have come through well. Given good rains during the next 
month, there should be no shortage of fats during the winter 

Prices are keeping steady. Last week prime bullocks were 
selling in the Melbourne yards at from $85 to $95, medium 
weights at $60 to $80, and fat cows at from $60 to $71 per 
head. In Sydney primes were worth up to $75, mediums up 
to $65, and cows up to $55. 

Affairs in the beef-cattle world in New Zealand are quiet. 
As a matter of fact, that country seems to be approaching 
the stage of producing only sufficient beef to satisfy home- 
consumption requirements, and they are not great. Owing to 
continued low oversea realizations, graziers are finding it more 
profitable to utilize their land for dairying or fat-lamb pro- 
duction. The change is not viewed without misgivings by 
those who can take a long vision of the development of the 
country. The Meat Producers’ Board in particular is disturbed, 
and has lately issued a warning on the subject. In this it is 
stated that a continued decline in the beef-export trade is 
liable to have a marked effect, not only on the sheep-farming 
industry, but also on dairying. For the development of the 
country we must have cattle; otherwise land in many districts 
would deteriorate, with the consequent reduction in sheep- 
carrying capacity. This would be reflected in a reduction of 
exports of mutton and lamb, and would mean less money 
coming into the country, 

The board goes on to point out that, with the increasing 
use of phosphatic manures for top-dressing pastures, the need 
of cattle is becoming more and more pronounced. At present 
much land is steadily deteriorating for the want of cattle. 
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ARGENTINE CATTLE BUSINESS 
UNPROFITABLE 


HAT EVERYTHING IS NOT WELL with the cattle 

business of Argentina is evident from an article appear- 
ing in La Nacion of Buenos Aires and quoted in the Times 
of Argentina of June 20. According to this authority, a spe- 
cial commission named by the Argentine Rural Society to 
inquire into the condition of the industry found that for the 
six months from October, 1926, to March, 1927, losses to 
breeders had run into many millions of dollars. 

It was stated that it cost the breeder an average of 
$144.11 to produce a steer from the time of its birth until 
it entered the slaughter-chamber, and that the loss per animal 
averaged $24.15 for the period under review. 


Congress for Betterment of Cuba’s Cattle 


A congress which will consider the improvement of live 
stock, especially cattle, has been called by the Cuban depart- 
ment of agriculture for December. 


Canadian Horses for Russia 


The first load of horses from western Canada, 1,400 out 
of the 4,000 bought, has left for Russia on a special steamer 
chartered for the purpose. The horses are between three and 
a half and seven years old. 


Britain’s Imports of Live Stock 


In 1926 Great Britain imported the following numbers of 
food animals from the countries named: 











Cattle Sheep Hogs 
United States.............. Gener Sse IS ee 
COMI 5a an See 79,083 aeRO See nien cen 
Irish Free State ....... 628,918 482,216 229,939 
Other countries.......... We? ene 1,370 
ORO oo ek, 5 708,868 482,216 231,309 





E.C.Lee 


Saddlery 


PIERRE, S. D. 
Makers of High-Grade 


Western Stock 
Saddles, Chaparajos, 
Cowbov Outfits, Ete. 
My saddles are acknowl- 

edged by all who ride them 
to be the easiest riding 
saddles made for both horse 
and rider. 


Send for Catalog No. 20 
E. C. LEE 
Dept. C Pierre, 8. D. 





HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 
460 Rooms with Bath Opened June 5, 1926 


The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block from all 
street cars. One mile from the noise. 


The leading hotel of Denver 
“Chief” Gonzales and his ‘Royals’ every evening 
CHARLES F. CARROLL, General Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 











FEWER LAMBS THIS YEAR 


A decrease of 1,304,000 head, or 8 per 
cent, in the 1927 lamb crop in thirteen 
western range states, including Texas 
and South Dakota, from the 1926 figures, 
is reported by the Division of Crop and 
Live Stock Estimates. This is in the 
face of an increase of 676,000 in the 








Always the largest sell- 
ing, most popular metal 
in bin since the orig- 

inal was made by Col- 
umbian—now, the im- 
ay Red TopGrain 

in has forced the 
installation of automatic 
machinery capable ofa 
bin every few minutes, 
nig: 
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number of breeding ewes, and is at- 
tributed to unfavorable conditions during 
the fall, winter, and spring. The states 
of Texas, Arizona, and California were 
the only ones which had a larger lamb 
crop than last year. 


The lamb crop in the thirteen states 
is placed at 77.8 per cent of the breeding 


Time was when sweating in the stack before storing was 
thought necessary. Now, thousands and thousands of bushels go into 
Red Top Grain Bins direct from the combine harvester the same day 
cut, and from the shock the same day threshed. The scientific venti- 


lating system cures it—actuall 
Red Bottom Tanks’, 


Five years on the market; outsell- 
ing everything in their field. Why? 
Because the good features of — 


a 
third of a century of tank making 
experience are built into them. 
Warranty stamped into each tank. 
Most popular because biggest value. 










Sold By These Merchants In Your County=— 


y improves its quality. 


Less Than 1% Shrinkage occurs 


in Red Top Bins. Piled on the ground 
shrinkage is 10%. This saving and a 
few cents a bushel advance over harvest time 
markets nearly pays for Red Top Storage. 


500 Bu.|1000 Bu. 


9 ft.7 in. x 8 ft. 2in.| 13 ft. 6 In. x8 ft. 2 in. 


$89.00/$130.00 


FREIGHT PAID 





Valuable Seeds, such as alfalfa, 


clover and blue grass are as thoroughly pro- 
tected as all small grains, 
cellent for smoking meat, hanging oiled har- 
ness, sacks—in fact, all miscellaneous storage. 


corn and kaffir. Ex- 


ADOLPH J. ZANG INV. CO., Denver, Colo. 
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ewes on January 1, compared with 87.6 
per cent in 1926. The number of lambs 
saved or docked is estimated at 15,- 
036,000, as against 16,349,000 last year. 
The total number of sheep is given as 
28,540,000, of which 26,875,000 were 
stock sheep and 1,665,000 were on feed 
for market. Of the stock sheep, 19,- 
336,000 were breeding ewes, compared 
with 18,660,000 on January 1, 1926. 


WILD HORSES ON WAY TO 
RENDERING-TANK 


The first round-up of “outlaw” horses 
under the act passed by the legislature 
of Wyoming at its last session took 
place recently in the neighborhood of 
Douglas, netting 350 animals. These 
horses were trailed to Denver, where 
they were turned into soap, the price 
offered not being high enough to pay 
freight charges. Efforts are, however, 
being made to have the railroads grant 
a special rate on future shipments. 

It is expected that fully 25,000 wild 
horses will be gathered in this cam- 
paign to rid the ranges of the West of 
animals that consume the grass which 
should go to the fattening of more re- 
munerative kinds of live stock. 


FARM LABOR SUFFICIENT 


A close balance exists this summer be- 
tween supply and demand of farm labor, 
reports the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. While the supply falls 
somewhat short of the demand in the 
Atlantic states, elsewhere it seems to be 
plentiful. 


Farm wages are slightly lower than 
those paid last July, the average for the 
United States this year being $35.59 per 
month with board, compared with $36.10 
in 1926; without board, $49.54, against 
$49.89. Day wages average $1.89 with 
board and $2.44 without board, as com- 
pared with $1.91 and $2.43, respectively, 
last year, 

Whereas weekly earnings of industrial 
workers, as represented by New York 
factory employees, are 124 per cent of 
the 1919 level, farm wages are only 84 
per cent of this level. 


FLOODING OUT THE TICK 


One bright spot in the Micsissippi 
flood disaster, according to the National 
Provisioner, is the possibility that the 
flooded districts will be freed of the cat- 
tle tick, Practicaily the whole area was 
tick-infested, and, if the present plans 
are carried out, no animals will be re- 
turned until they have been dipped. As 
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there are no local funds available for 
dipping, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has authorized the use of emergency 
funds for the construction of vats and 
the purchase of chemicals. 


ROAD WORK IN 1926 


A total of 19,492 miles of surfaced 
roads were constructed by state agencies 
during 1926, the Bureau of Public Roads 
announces. In this figure is included all 
work done with federal aid, but no sur- 
facing laid by counties or other local 
governments. 

The combined state systems now em- 
brace 287,928 miles of road, of which 
163,057 miles are surfaced and 28,456 
miles graded and drained according to 
engineering standards. At the end of 
1926 the types of surfaced roads stood 
as below (in miles) : 





Sand-clay and top-soil.................... 11,396 
Gravel, chert, and shale................ 79,286 
Waterbound macadam .................... 18,428 
Bituminous macadam...................... 12,927 
SERIE RCI DUNN a a ates ea 890 
Bituminous concrete........................ 4,815 
Cement concrete: ..........-.....-.<..<s0.-..:.-- 31,935 
WE, Sinichiai ca Giiciansiactandusiatcanhiioniliaedgsuoie 3,215 
Asphalt, wood, and stone block.... 165 

163,057 


PER-CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF LAMB 


How far the United States lags be- 
hind other countries in its relish for 
mutton and lamb is seen from the fol- 
lowing table, which shows annual per- 
capita consumption according to the 
most recent available data, as published 
in Foreign Crops and Markets: 


Countries Pounds 
TNGUY ZR oc at ean 94.0 
UM RI  2s se 72.0 
PIM Soc Se nine at 29.1 
United Kingdom .......................... 23.7 
RR ener ele tes 9.2 
ER ee ene eee eceee ee 8.2 
PINE, 3p 52508 2 gs de 5.9 
Were GG ssc sssvcn domes 5.5 
UN hSpaidiiiss sccisrateinnideaeaaiian 1.9 
WOM asic vias Sahat inte, 1.2 


AMERICA’S MENU 


The bill-of-fare of the average Amer- 
ican is more diversified than that of any 
other nationality, according to Miss 
Irene Foley, home economist, addressing 
a convention of food specialists in 
Kansas City recently. “Bread, considered 
in Europe as man’s ‘staff of life,’ is 
merely an item in the American’s 
dietary,” says Miss Foley. Both French 
and Belgian workers eat three times as 
much bread as does the American. Of 
that other staple food, potatoes, the 
Yankee eats less than any other people 
except the south European. 
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“We are fond of butter, but do not 
consume so much as the Scandinaviaris 
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FARMS AND RANCHES 


Wanted from owners. Priced right. 
Describe improvements, water, markets, 
crops, ete. 

EMORY GROSS North Topeka, Kan. 


Pt a ek tt et es 


ALFALFA AND SWEET CLOVER 
SEED 


Alfalfa seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 per 
bushel; scarified sweet clover, 95 per cent 
pure, $4.50. Bags free. 


GEORGE BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 


We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 
Commission Company on the 
Denver Market 


50 


Stock Ranch For Sale 


Custer County, South Dakota; 1,480 acres 
deeded; school section in connection; all 
fenced ; sixteen miles east of Buffalo Gap; 
abundant water and shelter: 60 acres 


alfalfa; 150 corn, oats, barley ; good house, 
corrals, sheds, etc.; low price; easy terms ; 
no incumbrance. Address 
E. A. L. GRIFFIN 
702 D Street, Hot Springs, S. D. 


USE 


AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 
Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 
Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We own and operate three separate and 
distinct Salt Plants, practically under one 
roof, at Lyons, Kansas, and can make quick 
shipments of straight cars of any kind or 
size, or of assorted car lots of all kinds and 
sizes. 
AMERICAN TABLE SALT 
Is Over 99% Pure 


Address 


AMERICAN SALT CO. 


Waldheim Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


50 


READY FOR SERVICE 


Good Bone Good Heads 
Anxiety 4th Breeding 


Write HUGO H. LOEWENSTERN 


Good Horns 
They will suit you 


Growthy 


NARA VISA, N. M. 


KEEPS FLIES AWAY 


Cleanses Skin, Kills Vermin, Makes Live Stock Restful 


When you keep summer flies and other insects from bothering 
cattle, and at the same time have their skins and hides free 
from all vermin, you have an ideal condition to which both 


dairy and feed-lot cattle respond. 


In order to get the maximum 


amount of milk from dairy cows, or the greatest gains in the 
feed-lot, your cattle must be comfortable and restful. 


The Automatic Currying 
and Dipping Machine 


is a proven farm-yard necessity. Automatically curries 
and dips cattle and hogs. Medicated oil feeds through 
brushes in rounded arch. The brushes curry animal 
and spread dip all over, which cleanses skin of all 
vermin, itch, and positively keeps flies from annoying 


cattle. 
hogs. No oil waste. 


Made in two sizes—one for cattle, 


one for 


Only flows while operated by 


stock. Ask the farmer who has from one to several. 
He wouldn’t be without it. Prices and demonstration 


on request. 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Neb. 
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or the French. The Dutch and the 
Scandinavians eat thirty times more 
cheese than Americans, and we drink 
less milk than they, but more than other 


Europeans except the Germans. Of 
sugar we have less than the British and 
Scandinavians, but more than other 
Europeans. Americans eat more beef 
than any other people [except Argen- 
tinians, Australians, and New Zea- 
landers], but only half as much mutton 
as the English [should be one-fourth]. 
More green vegetables are consumed by 
Europeans, but we lead in the consump- 
tion of pie and ice-cream.” 


American housewives, Miss Foley tells 
us, have better culinary facilities than 
others, and consequently more leisure 
time. “Where the French worker’s wife 
spends hours in front of the fireplace, 
the American home-manager uses a gas 
range or gasoline pressure cook-stove, 
thereby cutting the time of meal prepa- 
ration in half.” 


CENSUS OF WATERFOWL 


As an aid in administering the Fed- 
eral Migratory Bird Treaty between the 
United States and Canada, the Bureau 
of Biological Survey is planning a 
monthly census of waterfowl at selected 
points, to begin in August. To this end, 
it is proposed to establish a number of 
volunteer observation stations in areas 
where there is great concentration of 
these birds in winter or during the migra- 
tion period. By repeating the observa- 
tions in succeeding years, it will be 
possible to learn whether the numbers 
are actually increasing or decreasing, as 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s Ee. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 










\ on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 

BH, trom the factory No middleman's profit. 

Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
\) SADDLE E HARNESS Co. 
Derver. Coro. 


THE NEWEST 


Snappiest, Most Stylish 
and Durable Saddles on 
the market, direct from 
the manufacturers. Write 
for Producer’s Catalog 
No. 27. It’s free. 


Al. Furstnow Saddlery Co. 
Miles City, Montana 
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well as to throw light on certain hitherto 
obscure facts connected with their 
distribution and migration routes. 


COWS STORE MILK IN UDDER 


Tests to determine whether the milk 
in a cow’s udder is manufactured during 
the short time required for the milking 
process, or whether it is secreted con- 
tinuously and collected in the udder 
previous to milking, have been conducted 
at the Federal Dairy Experiment Farm 
at Beltsville, Maryland. The belief has 
been quite prevalent that the amount of 
a cow’s capacity for storing milk in her 
udder is not more than a half-pint to 
each quart. Since many cows yield much 
more milk than that, it has been gen- 
erally held that the milk must neces- 
sarily be manufactured while the cows 
are being milked, and that it does not 
exist as milk until the mammary gland 
is stimulated by the milking operation. 


In the tests at Beltsville it was found, 
however, that a cow’s udder is capable 
of holding from eleven to twenty quarts 
of milk, instead of only a quart. Two 
cows were killed, their udders being im- 
mediately removed and mounted on a 
framework in a position for milking. 
One of the cows had normally been giv- 
ing about twelve pounds at a milking. 
A total of 10.27 pounds of milk was 
drawn from her udder after all body 
connections had been severed, showing 
that more than 85 per cent of her pro- 
duction was stored in her udder at the 
time she was slaughtered. The post- 
mortem milking of the second cow yield- 
ed practically 50 per cent of her normal 
production. In her case milking was 
more difficult, and all the milk was not 
drawn, as was shown by the consider- 
able quantity which gushed forth when 
the udder was later cut open. 


These tests, while not to be regarded 
as conclusive, would indicate that milk 
secretion is to a considerable extent a 
continuous process, and that a large pro- 
portion of the milk secured at any milk- 
ing is collected and stored within the 
mammary gland before milking is com- 
menced. 


UNITED STATES POPULATION TO BE 
STATIONARY AT TWO HUNDRED 
MILLION 


The population of the world is increas- 
ing at the rate of 50,000 a day, accord- 
ing to an article by Professor Edward 
M. East, of Harvard University, in a 
recent number of Current History. Pro- 
fessor East says that, taking the world 
over, there are on the average 150,000 
births and 100,000 deaths in a day. He 
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places e present population of the 
world at 1,850,000,000, which is more 
than double what it was at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 


Statistics are assembled to show that, 
as population in any country reaches a 
certain density, the rate of increase falls 
off, until it becomes practically station- 
ary. This has already happened in China, 
and has almost come about in India. 
Professor East quotes authorities to the 
effect that the population of the United 
States will become stationary at about 
200,000,000, and that this figure will be 
reached in the present century. Profes- 
sor East’s calculations, however, do not 
include the effect of immigration on 
population. 


THE SPICE-BOX 


What Is Anatomy?—A little negro 
school girl down in Florida, in answer 
to this question, wrote the following: 

“Anatomy is a human body. It is di- 
vided into three parts—the haid, the 
cheist, and the stummick. The haid 
holdes the skull and the brains, if any; 
the cheist holdes the liver and the lites; 
and the stummick holdes the entrails 
and the vowels, which are a, e, i, 0, U, 
and sometimes w and y.”—Exchange. 


Obstacles to Ambition.—Gruff Father 
(to son)—“Why don’t you get out and 
find a job? When I was your age I was 
working for $3 a week in a store, and 
at the end of five years I owned the 
store.” 

Son—“You can’t do that nowadays. 
They have cash _ registers.”—Boston 
Globe. 


So Sudden.—Johnny, ten years old, 
applied for a job as a grocery boy for 
the summer. The grocer wanted a 
serious-minded youth, so he put Johnny 
to a little test. 

“Well, my boy, what would you do 
with a million dollars?” he asked. 

“Oh, gee, I don’t know—I wasn’t ex- 
pecting so much at the start.”—Goblin. 


GUARANTEED 
_| to KILL and Re- 
oy move Stomach 


Worms in 24 hrs. 
Devil Worm Capsules are 
the quickest,easiest, surest 
and cheapest method. Used 


ull set of in- isfied for any reason. 

— ae sate ed Teel Onder NOW. 
Ca) only; CHAS. M. HICK & CO. 
$00-$21.00 1018 So. WABASH AVENUE 


25-$1. 
$3 10°0- 40.00 Dept. 334-G - CHICAGO 


100- 


wer AR TAGS 


The strongest Har Tag on the market. 


Easily attached in one operation. Suffi- 
cient space for name, address and number. 
Write for free samples 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Wks., Inc. 
240 Hast 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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How Vaccination Prevents Blackleg 


Psi. a 
33) Tone G 


The Scientific Utilizing 


of Natural Laws to 
Make Living Bodies 


Immune to Certain 
Diseases 


ACCINATION is somewhat of a mystery to the average person. 

He knows it works, because the vast amount of evidence cannot be denied. 
But how and why it works has never been exp‘ained to him. 

The natural laws involved are quite simple, 

In a general way, they are as follows: As a means of defense, Nature has 
provided in the blood certain elements that attack disease germs, seeking to destroy 
and eliminate them. 

The system is brought into a condition of resistance that eventually overcomes 
the effect of these particular kinds of germs. This condition is called immunity, so 
far as that disease is concerned. 

By the injection of certain of these specially prepared immunizing elements, 
the blood-stream of other similar organisms is thereby fortified, so that they too are 
made immune. 

Blackleg is one disease which can readily be immunized against by vaccination. 

The first really dependable Blackleg Vaccine was developed by Dr. O. M, Frank- 
lin some years ago while in charge of that work at the Kansas Experiment Stz=tion. 

More recently, as Laboratory Superintendent for the Kansas Blackleg Serum Co., 
Dr. Franklin extended his research efforts along original lines, resulting in the per- 
fecting of a vaccine so sure and safe that the weaknesses of the older methods were 
overcome. 

This newer product, now four years on the market, has made a remarkable record 
of invariable immunity, running into a million and a half doses annually and with 
sales far exceeding those of any other brand. 

This newer process is the exclusive property of this company, and every dose 
is produced, tested and sealed under the immediate supervision of Dr, Franklin himself. 


Dr. O. M. Franklin Blackleg Vaccine 


is in a class by itself and should not be confused with the various so-called “Kansas” 
vaccines on the market. 

Every bottle of the genuine Franklin product bears the signature of this eminent 
scientist as a pledge of the highest quality and most perfect immunity yet attained 
in animal biologics. 

The great economy of Franklin Blackleg Vaccine lies in the positive lifetime 
immunity it confers with one dose, eliminating the Blackleg hazard and avoiding 
loss, worry and bother. 


Local drug-store agencies keep fresh stocks of Dr. O. M. Franklin Blackleg Vaccine, or orders 
are filled from any of our sales offices. 


Let us send you a copy of our 32-page illustrated booklet that explains the Blackleg Vaccine 
subject more fully. Gladly sent to any address without cost or obligation. Address nearest office. 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


General Offices, Denver, Colo. Laboratory, Amarillo, Tex. 


SALES OFFICES 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Marfa, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Allianee, Neb. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Denver, Colo, 
El Paso, Tex. 


Rapid City, S. D. 
Santa Maria, Cal. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Calgary, Can. 


Charles E. Collins, President 
John E. Painter, Vice-President 
J. Willard Cobb, Secretary 
Field Bohart, Treasurer 
Dr. O. M. Franklin, Laboratory Superintendent 
Raymond S. Husted, Field Kepresentative 








Every User Is a Booster 


I have used Dr. Franklin’s Blackleg 
Vaccine for eight years, and have found 
it satisfactory in every way and easy to 
use. Like everything else, the best is al- 
ways the cheapest. I have never lost an 
animal from Blackleg since using the 


vaccine. 
M. M. Hunt, 


May 10, 1927. Golden City, Mo. 





I have used approximately 2,000 doses 
of your Bacterin each season for a number 
of years, and have always found this 
product to be reliable and 100 per cent 


efficient. ? 
W. H. DriccEN, 
Shelton & Williams, 
Jan. 8, 1927. Santa Rosa, N. M. 





I have been using up to 1,800 doses of 
your Vaccine per year. I have made a 
practice of vaccinating my calves when I 
brand them. 

I believe that the Franklin Blackleg 
Serum is the best protection against losses 
from Blackleg of any remedy on _ the 
market. 

R. C. SowbeEr, 
Dec. 24, 1926. Picacho, N. M. 

Have used large quantities of your 
Vaccine, and will use a great deal more of 
it as time goes on, as I find it to be per- 
fectly satisfactory in every way and all 
that you claim it to be. 

Burton Brown, 
Ortiz Grant Ranch. 


Dec. 31, 1926. Chaperito, N. M. 





Ready to use in 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 dose bottles 


Only 14 cents per dose 





This trade mark is on every bottle 


Send for FREE BOOK 
Kansas Blackleg Serum Co.: 

You may send me, without obliga- 
tion, a copy of “The Calf Book.” 





(Name) 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 





SHIP 
YOUR STOCK — 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 











